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RACING THE AMAZON FLOODS 


New Year harmony across the sea 


Young explorer making 3500-mile journey 
from the Andes to the Atlantic 

Two young British explorers, John Brown and Sebastian Snow, last year 
traced the River Amazon to its source. John Brown returned home, but his 23- 
year-ohl companion remained in Peru, eager for yet another exploit—to 
follow the mighty river from its newly-discovered source to the sea. Here 
Mr. Brow'n describes for C N readers the hazards of this dramatic journey. 


TX/niiN these young American handbell- 
v ringers meet for their New Year 
class (his week in the Children's Museum 
at Boston, bells from the Old World will 
be ringing in (he New, for they were cast 
in the British foundry which turned out 
Big Ben. They were given to the Museum 
in 1944 by a native of England, 94-year- 
old Joseph Palmer, who became (he first 
instructor. 


The young Bostonians find handbell- 
ringing grand fun, and they attend classes 
every week given by one of old Mr. 
Painter's first pupils, who is a member of 
the Museum staff. 

Any boy or girl over ten years of age 
may join the junior bell-ringers, but they 
must be able to read music. 

The Museum trains about a dozen 
expert bell-ringers every year. 


{SJeba.stjan Snow is now racing 
the Amazon floods. Will he get 
through thedreaded 1000-foot-high 
canyons of the River Marafion, as 
the upper reaches are called? 

. It is hard to say. It will depend 
on how quickly a balsa raft can 
be made, and on the skill of the 
Indians who will help to pole Snow 
through the 35 miles of rapids and 
whirlpools. 

' The Marahon breaks through 
the mighty Andes range on its way 
jo the jungle in Northern Peru, and 
the current i; so strong that no 
ordinary boat or canoe could live 
in the rushing and swirling waters. 
Balsa wood is very light, and the 
logs, lashed together with lianas, 
form rafts that can ride lightly 
over the surface. 

JUST AN ADVENTURE 
Snow is making his perilous 
journey, which has cost the lives 
of many previous explorers from 
Europe, because he wants to be the 
first man to make a non-stop 
sourcc-to-mouth Amazon journey 
—3500 miles from the High Andes 
to the Atlantic mouth. 

He told me that he has no 
scientific purpose, and it is purely 
an adventure. But if the journey 
succeeds it will encourage others 
to follow, and eventually a trail 
will be blazed that will help to 
improve conditions of health and 
education for the Indian tribes. 

What has Snow got to face? 
First of all, the mule journey from 
Ccrro dc Pasco. 14,000 feet up, to 
the still higher Amazon glacier 
basin. In company with Pacchini, 
a young Peruvian, he set off at the 
beginning of October from Lake 
Laurichocha, where an Inca bridge 
recalls the old civilisation des¬ 
troyed by the Spanish conquerors. 

MIST OF MOSQUITOES 
Before we parted I gave him the 
newest anti-malaria drugs, for 
there is a 200-mile-wide fever belt 
below Borja that he must cross. 
The mosquitoes there are so thick 
in the air that they resemble a 
mist, and they make a special 
target of white men. 

I had hoped that the first 200 
miles might occupy only a fort¬ 
night or so, as both men were 
mounted. But it was not to be. It 
took a month to get to Parobamba, 
170 miles to the north. 

What caused the delay was 
Pacchini's encounter with a fer- 
de-lance snake. Snakes arc few in 
the high altitudes, but their bites 
seem all the more deadly. 

Snow applied first-aid measures, 



but Pacchini went into a high fever, 
and Snow had to look after him 
until he was well enough to go on. 

Then another disaster occurred. 
The pack-horse fell over a 300-foot 
precipice, and although it was 
not killed, progress was delayed. 

It may be asked—why did not the 
two men use a river route, as they 
were following its course all the 
way? The answer is that no 
canoe, or even a raft, could last 
long on this narrow section. The 
river is dotted with sharp boulders, 
and there are frequent whirlpools, 
rapids, and mountain torrents. 

Furthermore, it is impossible to j 
walk near the river, for the roots 
of centuries have rotted and made 
the going a tangle of creepers and 
projections that tears ordinary 
boots and clothing to pieces. The 
Indian llama herdsmen wear llama- 
Cuntinuci on page 2 


PIGEON ALL AT SEA 

A homing pigeon released at 
Oodnadatta, Central Australia, on 
October 6 for a 540-mile race to 
its loft at Magill, Adelaide, failed 
to arrive. Many weeks later news 
of the missing bird reached its 
owner from South Africa. 

Instead of flying with its 500 
competitors on a straight south- 
south-east course to its home, the 
pigeon had apparently taken 
a south-westerly course and after 
two days was 150 miles out in the 
Great Australian Bight. 

There it sighted a speck on the 
horizon and flew wearily towards 
the British Blue Funnel freighter 
Diomcd, bound for South Africa, 
and plopped on the deck, ex¬ 
hausted after its 1000-mile journey. 

It is going back to its owner— 
but by boat all the way this time. 


“MRS. BEETON OE 
BASUTOLAND ” 

Forty-six years ago Mrs. Janet 
Midgley went out from Leeds to 
Basutoland to look after a family 
in a territory where no doctor, 
butcher, or baker existed—and 
where there was no cookery book 
to guide her. Water was scarce, 
and her only equipment was an 
old-fashioned cooking-stove. 

From these unpromising begin¬ 
nings Mrs. Midgley has made 
culinary history. She wrote a 
cookery book with the idea of 
assisting others who might be as 
inexperienced in a strange land as 
she was in 1905, and included in 
the book many recipes of her own. 
It has become a best-seller. 

Mrs. Midgley has been^rightly 
called the “Mrs. Beeton of Basuto¬ 
land.” 


STOP, CAUTION, GO! 

A car in Wisconsin, U.S.A., has 
been fitted with miniature traffic 
lights on the rear bumper. 

When the car is moving forward 
the green light shows, but as soon 
as the driver presses the brake 
pedal the warning signal changes 
to amber. Below 10 m.p.h. the 
red light glows, and is replaced by 
green again as soon as the driver 
accelerates. 
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AMERICAN VIEWPOINT 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

'T'his week Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden are due to start dis- 
A cussions with President Truman and the U.S. Government 
in Washington, the city founded by George Washington. 

The Father of the American Republic employed a town-planner 
to make sure that the streets would be spacious and the vistas 
splendid. But what he can never have visualised is that his city 
would become virtually the capital of the world ; that decisions 
important for every other country would be discussed there 
that powerful international forces would be directed from there ; 
and that even a World Bank would be established there. 


Favourite sports 
and hobbies 


All these things have come to 
pass in Washington, a city of 
marble halls intermingled with 
gay-coloured cottages jumbled 
into the geometric lines of the 
original planner. Americans admit 
it is most inconvenient, and, in 
fact, call it the untidiest capital in 
the world, though at the same time 
they say that it is typical of their 
country. 

Certainly observant visitors to 
Washington can gather a good deal 
about the U.S. outlook on life, and 
even the Keep Off the Grass 
notices all over the capital typify a 
many-sided aspect of the American 
attitude which other people find 
hard to understand. 

WORLD-WIDE INFLUENCE 

Americans would very much like 
to keep to well-designed footpaths 
in their dealings with other 
countries. Many of them are far 
from happy at the huge respon¬ 
sibilities thrust upon the U.S. 
because she is the wealthiest post¬ 
war nation and today exerts a 
world-wide influence in inter¬ 
national affairs. 

Far-seeing American leaders, 
however, have realised that any 
avoidance of their new responsi¬ 
bilities would involve the world 
in chaos, and would ruin the U.S. 
as well. 

But feelings of resentment at the 
demands made upon American 
leadership are still voiced by the 
Isolationists, who say “Keep Off 
the Grass.” 

They point to American casualty 
lists in Korea, and they exclaim 
bitterly at the billions of dollars 
the U.S. has had to pour into 


Continued from page 1 

skin moccasins, but even they 
keep to the rocks and avoid the 
river banks. 

The river is crossed here and 
there by eucalyptus log bridges, 
tied together with ropes, or sway¬ 
ing rope bridges made by the 
natives. It is best not to look 
down when crossing these. 

I told Snow to be sure to give 
messages, no matter how brief, to 
any Indians he met on his route. 
'We knew that a good many of 
these would never he delivered at a 
hacienda or post office for posting 
to Lima, and thence to England, 
but if a few got through it would 
mark his progress. 

So far the system has worked 
well, as I have had three messages 
already, the last one scrawled in 
pencil on a scrap of paper, but 
saying he is determined 10 go on, 
despite Pacchini’s exhaustion and 
fever. Snow himself has been 
affected by the Andean fever, but 
this usually passes off when the 


defence and rehabilitation plans 
foti/ather peoples. 

This ■ is no new feeling in 
America. President Truman’s pre¬ 
decessors, including President 
Roosevelt, had to contend with it. 
Yet no American Government can 
withdraw from the rest of the 
world. The amazing development 
of the U.S. over the past 70 years 
has made this impossible. 

They have to go on. 

Moreover, there is an opposite 
aspect in the American character 
which counterbalances Isolation¬ 
ism, and that is their determination 
to take no injury lying down. 

The “cold war” instituted by 
Communist Russia has decisively 
turned the U.S. away from Isola¬ 
tionism and roused the anger 
which sent her soldiers to support 
the United Nations in Korea. It 
prompted Marshall Aid, and saw 
the foundation of the biggest de¬ 
fence system the world has ever 
known—the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. 

A FIRM RESOLVE 

All these movements are another 
way of saying—this time to the 
totalitarian Communists—“Keep 
Off the Grass.” 

America certainly does not want 
a war, yet she is firm in her resolve 
to defend herself and the world 
against any aggression. 

It is into this atmosphere of 
widely differing opinions and 
feelings that Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden have entered. 

Not only for Britain and 
America but for the whole world 
their discussions on policy may 
have the most important results. 


downward trail is struck leading 
to the jungle lowlands. 

Since the last message was re¬ 
ceived there has been an uncon¬ 
firmed report that a balsa raft was 
seen in the area of the canyons by 
an American aircraft. This may 
be Snow, although by my reckon¬ 
ing he should not have been so 
far north. But what other adven¬ 
turer.can be trying to shoot the 
rapids in the canyons at this time 
of the year—always a gamble? 

Once a raft is upset in those 
thundering waters there is little 
chance of rescue, for even the 
strongest swimmer would be help¬ 
less. A man might throw a rope 
from the rocks, but no one lives 
there except wild Indian tribes 
who fear white men. 

Once Snow has completed the 
first 1150 miles, by horse, mule, 
canoe, and balsa raft, he will be 
on the main Amazon river, and his 
journey from Iquitos in one of the 
fiat-bottomed river boats will be 
simple enough. 


A shilling a week was the aver¬ 
age amount spent on sport by 355 
boys and girls whose activities 
were surveyed by the National 
Association of Girls’ Clubs and 
Mixed Ciubs. 

The favourite sports of the boys 
were football, cricket, table-tennis, 
hockey, swimming, and -hiking; 
those of the girls were hockey, net- 
ball, table-tennis, cycling, hiking, 
and swimming. 

On their hobbies, apart from 
sport, the boys spent 2s. 6d. a 
week, but the girls only Is. The 
most popular hobbies seemed to 
be some form of handicraft, but 
half of the boys and girls were 
collectors of stamps, records, 
books, and other things. Thirty 
per cent were interested in reading, 
and 25 per cent in the drama. 

These facts are given in the 
association’s annual report, which 
also points out that the shortage of 
playing-fields is serious, for young 
people are not spectators by nature 
—they want action. 

Clubs which .provide roof play¬ 
grounds, utilise every scrap of 
ground, or go some distance for 
their sports are doing a grand job. 


ALL HOT! 



Comforting sight for London 
office workers on cold days— 
potatoes and chestnuts being 
roasted over an open brazier in 
the shadow of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


YOUNG PEOPLE DANCE 
THE OLD STEPS 

Old English village dances, re¬ 
vived by students who have toured 
the countryside to find old men 
who once danced them, will be 
performed at the New Year Folk 
Dance Festival at the Royal Albert 
Hall this week. 

Eight sets of “Jingle Bells” will 
be danced by boys and girls from 
Wellingborough Grammar School 
and Wellingborough High School. 
Students from King’s College, 
Durham University, will perform 
the Walbottie Rapper Dance, and 
boys from Ampleforlh College, 
Yorkshire, have revived the 
Ampleforlh Sword Dance which 
was traced by the late Cecil Sharp 
many years ago from interviews 
with villagers. 

American square dancing will 
also feature prominently on the 
programmes. An impressive 
candle dance from Sumatra, in 
which Indonesian dancers will take 
part is among the other foreign 
dances on the programme. 
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New's from Everywhere 


WINTER PROMS 
Sir Malcolm Sargent is conduct¬ 
ing the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
in the winter series of Henry Wood 
Promenade Concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall from January 7-19. 

The eight horses belonging to 
the Bradford City Police Force 
now carry rear lights, operated by 
a cycle battery fixed to the saddle. 

A medieval wall-painting of 
Jesus and his apostles has been 
discovered at St. Julian’s church, 
Wellow, Somerset. 

Thirty acres of land in the Don 
Valley, South Yorkshire, are to be 
run as a home farm so that 
children in the area can see the 
practical side of school lessons. 

QUEEN MARY’S GIFT 
Queen Mary has presented 322 
books from the library at Marl¬ 
borough House to University 
College, Kingston, Jamaica. 

. The 1200th meeting of the 
Natural History Club of Bootham 
School, York, included the read¬ 
ing of the original minutes of the 
first meeting in 1834. 

The Rotorua High School in 
New Zealand is being centrally 
heated with steam from the hot 
springs in the neighbourhood. A 
400-foot bore was sunk in the 
school grounds to tap the springs. 

The barque Pamir, now a West 
German training ship, is to make 
a 23,700-mile voyage round the 
world. 


ORKNEY EGGS 

Sixty million eggs a year are ex¬ 
ported from the Orkney Islands, 
and the trade has recently been 
estimated as worth £1,110,000 a 
year. 

United States Air Force planes 
flew over Kill Devil Hill, North 
Carolina, where Orville Wright 
made his first successful flight, to 
celebrate aviation's 48fh birthday 
in America; later, foods flown 
from all over the world were 
served at a lunch. 

Bombs containing liquid fire- 
extinguisher have been dropped on 
bush fires in Victoria, Australia. 

Japan has bought 11,600 tons of 
rice from other nations to alleviate 
a food shortage in Ceylon. 

Second Lieutenant William 
Purves, of the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, is the first National Ser¬ 
viceman to be awarded the D.S.O. 
for gallantry in Korea. Now 19, 
Purves was formerly a Patrol 
Leader in the Boy Scouts. 

ANOTHER EVEREST CLIMB 

A British expedition will make a 
new attempt to climb Everest next 
spring. It will be led by Mr. Eric 
Shipton, who recently explored 
the possibility of scaling the 
29,000-foot peak from the south¬ 
west. 

Swindon Town Council is to 
plant a scented garden for the 
blind. Each plant will be labelled 
in Braille. 


SANG FOR ST. DUNSTAN’S; 
One night before Christmas, 
students of King’s College, 
London, collected £50 for St. Dun- 
stan’s by singing carols outside 
theatres and cinemas. 

Mr. William Pearman, oldest 
employee of the London Transport 
Board, who in the days of horse- 
drawn trams had 650 horses in his 
charge, is retiring at the age of 82. 

The German .Red Cross have re¬ 
ceived about £19,650, collected by 
American schoolchildren to pay 
for building 50 handicraft shops 
for German children. 

TONS OF BIBLES 
During the first ten months of 
1'951 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society despatched from London 
copies of the Scriptures weighing 
1052 tons, as against 850 tons in 
the same period in 1950. 


During the Christmas holidays 
teams of students and public school¬ 
boys helped the Warwick County 
Council in the collection of refuse 
in the villages. They were paid 
2s. an hour. 

SCROOGE ENTERTAINS 
Sixty boys and girls of Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes saw the new 
British film Scrooge in the 
Gaumont-British private theatre, 
Wardour Street. After the show the 
youngsters were entertained by 
the stars of the film. 

The new British church at 
Cologne, recently dedicated by the 
Bishop of Fulham, has been given 
an altar book by the Queen. 

A letter posted in Dublin on 
March 6, 1858, has just reached 
Mells post office, Somerset. It was 
written by a boy at Marlborough 
College to his brother. 
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MONTHS’ GUARANTEE 

Please state if over 10 years old, when longer strap will be sent 
Both models have handsome chromium case, 
Swiss lever movement, and unbreakable glass 

SWISS WATCHES 

S Established 1935 


Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Registered Post, or C.O.D. 
Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents : 


G. R. HENRY (SALES) LTD. (Dept. C.M.), 73 NEW BOND ST,, LONDON, W.l. 


i Showrooms 3rd Floor a 
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N.Z.’s UNWANTED 
SETTLERS 

Wasps which apparently went to 
New Zealand as stowaways ten 
years ago in a consignment of aero¬ 
plane parts now seem certain 
to be permanent settlers in the 
Dominion. 

New Zealand's-Department of 
Agriculture has been waging war 
on the wasp colonies for several 
years, but have decided that there 
is no hope of controlling this new 
pest. 

Wasps were first noticed at an 
Air Force depot near Hamilton in 
1944. Now' they have spread all 
over the North Island, and to 
Nelson in the South Island. 

Scientists say that while wasps 
may be a nuisance in homes and 
gardens, they may not cause much 
loss of money in fruit-growing 
areas where the fruit is picked 
before it matures. Their most 
serious crime is the robbing of bee¬ 
hives, and as New Zealand exports 
a great deal of honey, further 
efforts must be made to keep wasps 
out of the beehives. 


HOMES FOR A MILLION 

The International Refugee 
Organisation • of the United 
Nations, which closed down on 
the last day of 1951, can look back 
on a task well done. 

Altogether I.R.O. has resettled 
more than a million refugees dur¬ 
ing its useful life. The millionth 
refugee, Alexander Ranezay, who 
is to settle with his family in the 
United States, was introduced to 
I.R.O.’s General Council at 
Geneva recently by the Organisa¬ 
tion's Director-General, Mr. J. 
Donald Kingsley. 


THIS KIND WORLD 

Ninety tons of clothing, foot¬ 
wear, and food arc being shipped 
from New Zealand to relieve dis¬ 
tress among the villagers of Crete. 

The New Zealand Ex-Prisoners- 
of-War Association does not intend 
ever to forget how poor people in 
Crete helped soldiers left behind 
after the evacuation of the British 
forces in 1941. 

The association has already sent 
several shipments of clothing. 
Now six old N.Z. ships have been 
sold to Greek shipowners, and one 
of the vessels will carry the 90 
tons of gifts when she sails from 
Wellington shortly. 


SKIING IN 
SCOTLAND 

The Central Council for Physi¬ 
cal Recreation, in co-operation 
with the Scottish Ski Club, is 
taking steps to develop the Cairn¬ 
gorms as a centre for British 
ski-ing. 

Classes are being held at Glen- 
more Lodge, and a pair of ski 
tows are being installed on the 
slopes of 3984-foot Ben Lawers. 
Worked by petrol motors, the tows 
will convey ski-ers to the best runs 
on the mountainside. 

The Central Council also plans 
to popularise Scottish beauty spots. 
By Easter it is hoped that the 
lovely Spey Valley will be open to 
tourists and holiday-makers. As 
an experiment, pony trekking is to 
be introduced and already 70 hill 
ponies and guides are being trained 
at Newmore to take sightseers over 
the rough places. 


ALUMINIUM AS 
WALLPAPER 

One of the latest ideas in house 
decoration is to re paper rooms 
with aluminium. 

The aluminium is in foil form, 
secured to rolls of stout paper 
backing, and is pasted to the walls 
in the same way as ordinary wall¬ 
paper. The foil itself can be 
coloured and embossed in decora¬ 
tive designs. 

Aluminium is an excellent re¬ 
flector of heat, so there is much 
less waste of heat in a room 
“papered” with aluminium. It 
saves a good deal of fuel in the 
course of a year. 


DEATH-DEALING 

WEED 

Federal land agents at Salt Lake 
City have been spreading grass 
seed on denuded Western land in 
the U.S.A., in the latest drive to 
kill the poisonous weed known as 
halogeton. 

This spiny, barbed plant was 
introduced from Russia 16 years 
ago; and where, it grows, sheep 
die. In Idaho, 1300 sheep in one 
flock died after eating halogeton. 

Experts have little hope of ever 
completely exterminating the weed, 
but they hope to check its growth, 
and for that purpose Congress has 
voted two million dollars to the 
U.S. Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment. 



THEY ARE 
PLAYING 
SILENT 
MUSIC 

As many as 21 key¬ 
boards can be used with 
this ^ electronic organ, 
each player practising a 
different piece without 
a sound being heard 
except by the pupils, 
who listen to their indi¬ 
vidual efforts through 
headphones, and the 
teacher, who switches 
from one keyboard to 
another. The device was 
invented by Mr. N. D. N. 
Belham, senior science 
master at the Mid- 
Essex Technical School, 
Chelmsford. 


VALUABLE SCRAP 

So widespread is the world de¬ 
mand for iron that a ship which 
was once ashore for 20 years on 
Tierra del Fuego has now been 
sold for 1,200,000 dollars as scrap. 
She is the hulked iron barque 
Alejandrina, which has been used 
as a floating wool store off Magal- 
lanes (formerly Punta Arenas) and 
will be broken up at Valparaiso. 

Built as the four-masted barque 
Andrina at Southampton in 1886, 
she was wrecked 52 years ago in a 
sandy bay near Cape Horn. For 
20 years she lay there on the shore, 
exposed to the appalling storms of 
the region, and the almost more 
destructive attention of the sheep- 
farmers and natives, who stripped 
her of everything transportable, 
including all her woodwork. 

In the shipping famine at the 
end of the 1914-18 war, a Chilean 
company were so hard-pressed for 
tonnage that they bought the old 
wreck for £500, and eventually 
salvaged her. Her iron hull was 
found to be remarkably sound, and 
she was re-rigged and sailed to 
New York with a valuable cargo 
of wool. 

Even during the Second World 
War she made a number of voyages 
as a "deep-sea barge, carrying coal 
between Punta Arenas and Buenos 
Aires—which is no fair-weather 
passage. ’ • 


Spoon-fed 



Even a teaspoon must seem as 
large as a tub to this tiny love¬ 
bird, hatched out at the London 
/oo. It is being reared by one 
of the keepers after it had been 
abandoned by its mother. 


ENGINE DOGS A DOG 

A small black and white dog, 
labelled "To Hereford,” got loose 
in Derby Station and ran off 
down the line. Railway officials 
promptly called out a light shunt¬ 
ing engine from a shed and sent 
it steaming down the line after the 
runaway. 

Such resourcefulness deserved a 
better reward ; but the dog escaped 
from the railway and was found 
some hours later—by a pedestrian. 


RE-ARRANGING STEEL 
ATOMS 

By subjecting stainless steel to 
.extremes of heat and cold, 
scientists have found that the 
atoms in the metal are so re¬ 
arranged that its strength is in¬ 
creased from three to five times. 

The method consists of first 
dipping the steel in a bath of liquid 
nitrogen at a temperature some 
300 degrees below zero, then trans¬ 
ferring it to an oven where the tem¬ 
perature is four times greater than 
that of boiling water. The result¬ 
ing metal looks just like stainless 
steel, but is very much harder. 


WATCH FOR 

No. 18100 

Train-spotters in the 
western region of British 
Railways will soon be 
watching for No. 18100, 
the 3000-h.p. gas turbine 
locomotive built by 
Metropolitan-Vickcrs at 
Trafford Park, Man¬ 
chester. It is the first 
all-British engine of this 
type. 



FIVE ELMS WITH A 
HISTORY 

Five seedling elms are being 
planted in England to commemor¬ 
ate William Penn, the Quaker. 
Brought to Britain as seeds from a 
tree at Westtown School, Penn¬ 
sylvania, they are descended 
directly from the Treaty Elm under 
which Penn made his treaty of 
friendship with the Red Indians 
after he landed in America in 
1682 to found Pennsylvania. 

The first of the seedling elms 
was planted recently at the “Blue 
Idol ” Thakeham Meeting House, 
near the Sussex village where 
Penn himself once worshipped. 
Another is to be re-planted at 
Penn's old school at Chigwell, 
Essex, and the other three at 
Friends’ schools at Ackworth, 
Leighton Park, and Sibford. 


LONG-LIVED DEER 

A white hind is roaming Sunart 
Forest, Argyll, and if it is un¬ 
molested may give naturalists the 
answer to an age-old mystery-— 
how long do deer live? 

An old Highland adage gives: 
thrice the age of a man is the age 
of a deer; and that deer live to a 
ripe old age is supported by the 
fact that another albino lived at 
Lock Treig for over 70 years. But 
this was a mere youngster com¬ 
pared with a stag grassed at 
Torrnacorra in 1826, which is re¬ 
puted to have had ear markings 
made by a stalker 150 years earlier. 


PROUD PRESTON 

Two wooden models of the old 
Preston Town Hall clock tower 
have begun journeys round the 
world to call attention to the 
Preston Guild being held this year 
after a lapse of 30 years. 

The Preston Guild, one of the 
most famous in the world, has 
been held regularly at 20-year 
intervals since 1562. It should 
have been held in 1942, but was 
postponed because of the war, and 
a special Guild is to be held this 
year. 

With the models is travelling a 
Scroll of Friendship which it is 
hoped will be signed by Preston 
folk all over the world. 


HONOUR FOR WALES 

The Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion has recently cele¬ 
brated its 200th anniversary at St. 
James’s Palace, where Princess 
Elizabeth handed a Royal Charter 
to its President, Sir Idris Bell. 

The society exists to promote 
the love of literature, science, and 
art among the Welsh, and has 
members throughout the world. It 
is now compiling the Cymm¬ 
rodorion Dictionary of Welsh 
National Biography. 


£ S. D. 

During the year covered by the 
last Royal Mint’s report (1949) 
some 138,000 golden! sovereigns 
were struck. This was , done so 
that craftsmen should not forget 
the technique, which needs great 
precision. But these “Jimmy 
O'Goblins,” as our grandparents 
called them, are not being circu¬ 
lated ; they are being kept in the 
Bank of England’s vaults. 

The Royal Mint also struck 
500,000 silver Maria Theresa 
thalers for a British banking house. 
First issued in 1.751 by the 
Empress Maria Theresa of Austria, 
this coin is still much used in parts 
of Africa and the Middle East. 
After the Empress’s death in 1780 
her thaler became highly respected 
among native peoples, and they 
would accept no other coinage. 

Altogether the Royal Mint 
passed 453,778,650 coins of 55 
denominations during 1949, three- 
fifths of which were for Common¬ 
wealth and foreign countries. 


TWO EARS OF WHEAT 

Wheat plucked by a soldier in 
Greece during the war has been 
grown successfully in Western 
Australia. 

In peacetime a farmer, this 
Australian soldier was so im¬ 
pressed by the appearance of a 
field of ripe wheat in the region 
of Mount Olympus, that he picked 
two heads and stuffed them into a 
pocket. 

Back on his farm after the war, 
he planted the Wheat. It sprouted 
and flourished, and each year he 
gathered the grain and replanted it 
until last year he was able to grow 
300 bags of it. 

He claims it to be one of the 
hardiest of wheats grown in Aus¬ 
tralia, and so that others can 
benefit he intends sending samples 
to the West Australian Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 


Young craftsman 



The Sussex village of Eastergatc 
lia3 a fine new crafts centre. 
Here a young member is lime¬ 
washing the interior. 
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ERIC GILLETT reviews a film which flashes from 

THE ATOMIC AGE TO 


THE 


18th CENTURY 



Left: Tyrone Power as an atomic scientist, and, right, as he appears in the 18th century—two scenes from 

The House in the Square 


Journeys through space have 
been very popular on the screen 
during the last year or so. The 
House in the Square takes the 
audience on another kind of trip— 
a journey backwards through time. 

Roger Forsyth (Michael Rennie) 
persuades his’American friend and 
fellow worker in an atomic labora¬ 
tory, Peter Standish (Tyrone 
Power), to take him into his house 
in Berkeley Square, and he is be¬ 
wildered when Peter says, “I am 
going away, into the 18th century.” 
When Roger leaves, Peter is 
blinded by a flash of lightning, and 
wakes up to find himself back in 
1784. 

The stage play on which the 
picture is based has some admir¬ 
able dialogue, and the theme is 
treated with imagination and 


Build this magnificent 

PIRATE 
GALLEON; 


ALL FOR 



Including Cannon, Pirates, 
Treasure Chest, Barrel, etc. 


delicacy ; but the film suffers from 
rather heavy-handed direction. 

Dennis Price has some good 
moments as a dandy, but the script 
does not give the others in an 
excellent cast any chance to shine. 
Such fine actors as Robert Atkins 
and Raymond Huntley are only 
shadows of their stage selves. Dr. 
Johnson is an ideal part for Mr. 
Atkins, but the director has given 
him little opportunity. 

Some of the Technicolor 18th- 
century settings arc pleasing, and 
the dresses are-gay; but on the 
whole The House in the Square is 
only a travesty of the original play, 
and Tyrone Power is never at ease 
in his part. 

J}ob Hope’s new picture My 
Favourite Spy, may not be a 
comic masterpiece, but it has a 
concluding sequence so hilarious 
that I strongly recommend it. 

There is no need, perhaps, to ex¬ 
plain why a fifth-rate vaudeville 
artist. Peanuts White (Bob Hope) 
should be sent to Tangier in order 
to impersonate a murdered secret 
agent. 

When Peanuts gets there he finds 
himself opposed to a band of 
criminals, headed by Francis L. 
Sullivan, who are aided, at first. 


by the beautiful Hedy Lamarr. 

There are certain dull patches, 
but also some good scenes for Bob 
Hope, who, with another gentle- 
• man, impersonates a camel with 
great success. 

The fun really begins when he 
careers all over the countryside on 
the top of a fire-escape driven by 
Miss Lamarr. 

My Favourite Spy is well worth 
seeing for its concluding quarter- 
of-an-hour. 



in My Favourite Spy 


DIESEL TEC-BOAT ON THE CONGO 


Let the Skull and Crossbones Fly! 

All in FULL COLOUR—this Medallion 
cut-out book contains full set of parts 
to build a rigid and realistic 14 in. 
Pirate Galleon. 

A trim vessel, fit to sail the high seas 0f 
the drawing-room . 

And build and operate this 

DOUBLE-DECKER 



A working scale model 10 } in. long, 
complete with Bclisha Beacons, bus 
queue, stop sign, policeman and pedes¬ 
trians, easily made up from 
complete set of coloured parts ^ 
with the simple instructions *// (J 
in the Medallion Cut-out Book. * ** 
Also available Model Theatre, Windmill, 
Steam Roller, Dolls Pram, etc. 

From Booksellers 2l'9 each, or in case 
of difficulty 3f- post free from: 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD 

(Dept. G1! 5 Dowgate Hill, London E.C.4 

- n Telephone: CE.Y 5329 


With its giant cranes and numer¬ 
ous sidings, the river port of 
Leopoldville, in tropical Belgian 
Congo, is an up-to-date town in 
Central Africa. Modern as it is, 
however, there were plenty of folk 
rubbing their eyes there recently 
when they saw the Kisangani, the 
latest diesel tug-boat. 

She has completed her maiden 
trip, having . earlier arrived at 
Leopoldville in parts. The first of 
a series of eight, she bears little 
resemblance to the tug-boats 
familiar in European harbours. In 
fact, being over 65 yards long, and 
very smart in appearance, she 
could easily be mistaken for a 
large private river-boat. 

The appearance of the Kisangani 
means a revolution in river naviga¬ 
tion, for she can pull twelve barges 
totalling 7000 tons at a surprisingly 
high speed. Usually, African tugs 
have to take on wood fuel at 
numerous river halts, but this 
modern vessel carries a sufficient 
supply of gas-oil for a lengthy non¬ 
stop trip. She can travel by night, 
too. 


With her three 345-h.p. motors 
humming smoothly, the Kisangani 
slides easily past the waterside 
forest encampments and among 
the yellow sandbanks of the great 
Congo river. The crew number 
three Europeans and 30 natives. 
The natives dive swiftly overboard 
when the tug approaches the 
massed barges, making fast the 
cables. 

When all the eight new tugs are 
busy on the Congo there will be a 
great increase in the flow of 
precious raw materials—ranging 
from uranium to crocodile-skins— 
from the interior of Africa to 
distant lands. 


PAPERCHASE 

There is one paperchase in 
which we can all join—chasing the 
waste-paper which collects in 
every home and ensuring that it 
is collected and returned to the 
mills as part of the great Salvage 
Drive. This will save dollar 
imports, and help the nation to 
pay its way. 


The Children’s Newsbcpgr, January 5, I9S2 

CRAVEN HILL, the C N Correspondent at Regent’s Park, reports... 


BIRDS IN THE NEWS 
AT THE ZOO 


climb nearly to the top of a 4CF 
foot tree in Regent’s Park has 
been the lot of Mr. Edgar Stimp¬ 
son, headkeeper of the Zoo’s 
Pheasantry, in an effort to recap¬ 
ture one of the menagerie's most 
spectacular peafowl. 

Snow White, the albino peacock, 
was in his canal-bank paddock 
when the men went off duty the 
other evening. The next morning 
he was nowhere to be seen. 

Keepers were wondering where 
to look for him when a passer-by 
in the park phoned the Zoo to say 
that a white peacock was “sitting 
in an elm near Avenue. Road.” 

Hurrying to the spot, the men 
did their best to entice Snow White 
to earth. But the peacock was 
“not having any.” This was his 
first outing since he came from 
Belgium three years ago. And he 
stayed aloft. 

As. there seemed no other way to 
recapture the bird, Mr. Stimpson 
went up the tree, only to have the 
mortification of seeing his quarry 
fly off just as he reached him. 

Snow White is a heavy bird, 
however, incapable of prolonged 
flight. He came down shortly 
afterwards on the bridge over the 
Regent’s Canal. And there keepers 
closed in upon him and caught 
him. 

Says Mr. Stimpson: “It was a 
good thing we were able to get 
him. He is the most valuable of 
our peafowl, worth about £20.” 

Other birds in the news arc two 
Australian Satin bower-birds, 
both of which are building a bower 
in their outdoor aviary at the bird 
house. 

Keepers have supplied them with 
masses of twigs, which the birds 
promply gather and take to the 
bower. This is a kind of tent 
made of twigs, with a runway be¬ 
neath it, up and down which the 
bower-birds run ceaselessly to and 
fro. 

The birds, which have the 
artistic temperament well deve¬ 
loped, take a great pride in adorn¬ 
ing their bower with coloured 


paper, especially blue. A few 
visitors, aware of their preference, 
have already started pushing blue 
bus tickets through the wires, and 
these are promptly used. 

“The bower is built purely for 
the birds’ own amusement and 
pleasure,” says Mr. John Yeal- 
iand, curator of birds. “It has 
nothing to do with nesting.” 

A t the Southern Aviary there is 
an interesting newcomer— 
Lefty, a Great Skua, one of the 
largest of the European gulls. 

Lefty is so named because he is 
minus his right foot. He was 
caught on Great Staughton Manor 
estate in Huntingdonshire by Mr. 
J. Fouldes, the gamekeeper there, 
and the loss of the foot is 
apparently an old injury. 

Ornithologists are wondering 
how Lefty came to be caught in 
Hunts. The Great Skua normally 
keeps to northern areas, particu¬ 
larly the Shetlands and Orkneys. 

Despite his infirmity, Lefty is in 
good condition and seems little 
handicapped. He moves around 
by a combination of hops and 
short flights. A keeper hand- 
feeds the skua on herrings, and 
Lefty is already becoming much 
attached to him. 

AJrs. Louise Strange, house¬ 
keeper at the Zoo keepers’ 
lodge, throws out crumbs for the 
birds about 10 o’clock each day, 
and a surprisingly varied company 
come along to get her offerings. 
They include sparrows, blue tits, 
finches, robins, and a blackbird. 

All wait about on an ash-heap 
near the back door. If, however, 
Mrs. Strange is a few minutes late 
in opening the door, the blackbird, 
who seems- to have constituted 
himself the leader of this motley 
throng, alights on the doorstep and 
taps loudly on the wood with his 
beak. 

“It’s always a double rat-tat —a 
real postman’s knock,” Mrs. 
Strange told me.. “When I first 
heard it I thought there was some¬ 
one at the door!” 


PLANES FOR THE SPOTTER’S NOTEBOOK 







4. The Supermarine 508 

Upholding the great traditions 
of the famous Spitfires—more than 
21,000 of which served on all 
battle fronts during the Second 
World War—is a newgeneration of 
Supermarine fighters. 

The first of these was the 
Attacker, now going into service 
with carrier squadrons of the 
Royal Navy. Following this came 
the beautifully streamlined Swift, 
designed for the Royal Air Force ; 
and, last September, yet another 


machine made its appearance—the 
Supermarine 508. 

Claimed to be the fastest, and 
most powerful carrier-operated 
aircraft in the world, the 508 
marks the beginning of a new era 
in naval fighter design. One of its 
unique features is the “butterfly” 
tailplane sprouting upwards at an 
acute dihedral angle. 

Two Rolls-Royce Avon turbo¬ 
jets are fitted, each delivering over 
6250 lbs. of thrust. No further 
details have been disclosed. 
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Ail instructor takes a morning class in ski exercises for young 
beginners on the nursery slopes at St. Moritz 



The Children's New spacer, January 5, I9S2 



On top of the world 


Youth 


Amid the 


Snoivs 


Cnow is all very well in the right 
^ place. 

Here in Britain snow is beauti¬ 
ful enough when it is newly fallen, 
but it quickly becomes an icy sur¬ 
face on the roads ar.d then a shoe- 
penetrating morass of slush. 

An unmitigated nuisance it may 
be to those grown-ups who have 
no leisure for tobogganing; but 
news of a good snowfall in the 
Alps kindles a gleam of pleasur¬ 
able anticipation in the eyes of 
some British boys and girls. They 
are the lucky young people who 
are about to set off for a holiday in 
Switzerland in the sunshine of 
winter. And what more thrilling 
holiday could there be than one 
spent among the majestic moun¬ 
tains cloaked in new winter snow? 


Boys and girls who have never 
taken a winter sports holiday are 
sometimes doubtful about learning 
to ski, or nervous about joining in 
other winter sports which seem to 
be for experts only. But they have 
only to remember that one of the 
most heartening things about our 
daily round is that there is usually 
somebody near at hand to help to 
smooth out our difficulties. So it 
is with a winter sports holiday. 

At almost a snap of the fingers 
travel agents like Thos. Cook & 
Son will make all the arrange¬ 
ments to get you to any one of 
scores of winter resorts. .They will 
introduce you to bronzed ski-ing 
experts who can teach you to glide 
over the snow in an astonishingly 
short time. 




Pushing “ski-bikes” uphill for another ride down 


First steps on skis 


If you are between 10 and 16 
and must spend the vacation with¬ 
out your parents, then Cook's can 
arrange for you to join one of 
their juvenile winter sports parties. 
An experienced hostess looks after 
the group on the journey to Swit¬ 
zerland and back,- and throughout 
the holiday. 

JJow, what do you need for an 
adventure in the snow? 

It is not necessary to buy skis, 
sticks, skates, or a toboggan, unless 
you are anxious to take your own. 
All these items can be hired at 
the resort. 

You will find that everyone 
wears ski boots about the Swiss 
villages, whether or not they are 
on skis—they are the most sensible 
footwear for snow. 

You may rig yourself out to 
look like a champion, but you will 
not ski any better for it! Make 
sure, however, that your clothes 
are of waterproof material, and, if 
you want to avoid carrying a load 
of superfluous snow about with 
you, shun woolly outer garments. 

Pack into your suitcase a ski 
cap to keep your ears warm, 
several pairs of gloves and plenty 
of socks. Take warm woollen 
sweaters and shirts of flannel or 
cotton—as gay and colourful as 
you like. 

To complete the list, you will 
want dark glasses. Your eyes must 
be shielded from the glare of 
strong sunlight on the snow. 

JiJvnRY morning after breakfast ' 
you will make your way to 
the ski school, the toboggan run, 
or the ice rink where skaters are 
tracing intricate figures with grace¬ 
ful ease. “Elevenses” are taken 
much earlier in Switzerland than 
in England, and everybody visits 
the cafes or tea houses for hot 
drinks and cream cakes. They sit 
outside or on the veranda basking 
in the brilliant sunshine. 

The onlooker, too, will always 
find plenty of entertainment— 
thrilling ice-hockey matches, skat¬ 
ing exhibitions, ski-racing and 
jumping,tobogganing competitions, 
and even the sedate game of curl¬ 
ing seems quite a spectacular affair 


when played against a background 
of mountain peaks glistening in the 
sunshine. 

But ski-ing is the greatest attrac¬ 
tion, of course. Beginners will be 
only too keen to graduate from the 
nursery slopes and join the happy 
throng who use the funiculars, the 
aerial cableways, the ski-hoists, 
and the mountain railways to 
ascend to heights where there is a 


choice between speedy downhill 
runs or leisurely cross-country 
excursions. 

Then at the end of a strenuous 
day you will be able to enjoy 
the relaxation of just sitting round 
a roaring fire back at your hotel, 
comparing the achievements of the 
day with your companions and 
making plans for the next day— 
and probably for next winter, too! 





Right on their toes 
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John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars • London • E C 4 

JANUARY 5.. 1932 

WISHING YOU 
ALL A HAPPY 
NEW YEAH 

1?ING out the old, ring in the 
% new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the 
snow ; 

The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in 
the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps 
the mind, 

For those that here we see no 
more; 

Ring out the feud of rich and 
poor. 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out false pride in place 
and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and 
right, 

Ring in the common love of 
good. 

Ring in the valiant man and 
free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier 
hand ; 

Ring out the darkness of the 
land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Tennyson 


HEROISM SUBLIME 

'T'here could be no greater 
"*■ example of Faith and 
Courage than that given recently 
by a Roman Catholic missionary 
in China. Afraid that he might 
break down under Chinese tor¬ 
ture and betray his friends to the 
Communists, this man deliber¬ 
ately cut his own tongue so that 
he would be unable to say a 
word. 

The Revd. Alfeo Emaldi, who 
returned recently to a seminary 
near Milan, was a chaplain in 
Tientsin when the Communists 
arrested him. They wanted him 
to give them the names of 
Christians, and when he refused 
threatened they would make him 
talk. 

He knew too well what that 
meant, and indeed he has written 
that it is impossible for a human 
being to withstand Chinese tor¬ 
ture without collapsing. So he 
then resolved to sacrifice his own 
power of speech lest his own 
flesh should prove weak. 

Out of Man’s inhumanity to 
Man does the human spirit rise 
to its noblest heights. 


GOOD WISHES GALORE 

lyTy best wishes for your happy 
New Years, your long lives, 
and your true prosperities. Worth 
twenty pound good if they are 
delivered as I send them. Re¬ 
member! Here's a final pre¬ 
scription added, “To be taken 
for life.” Charles Dickens 


Original prizes 

A mong the novel prizes offered 
at a recent Birmingham 
whist drive were an eye test, a 
tooth extraction, an inscription 
on.a tombstone, and plumbing 
repairs. 

A young friend of ours thinks 
the idea might well be extended 
to school awards; and,- for a 
start, he suggests a week’s home¬ 
work done by an expert, half-a- 
dozen good marks exchangeable 
for bad ones, and half-a-dozen 
free late-for-school’s a term. 

Doubtless some pupils would 
work hard for such prizes, but 
we can hardly applaud the idea. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
wrote ; If a good face is a letter 
of recommendation, a good heart 
is a letter of credit. 



Under llie Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If children who lose 
ihc school bus catch it 


Someone has made a fortune out 
of portable buildings. Perhaps he 
will make another in one. 

A carpenter has made a door 
out of an old boat. Lots of boats 
have already been made out of 
doors. 

BILLY BEETLE 


A man has started a nursery 
garden. But wont let children 
play in it. 

The modern sports girl has a 
good carriage. But prefers to 
walk. 

A musician says when he was 
14 he saved pennies to buy scores. 
These days he would only get 
dozens for the same money. 

Horse-riding is expensive in 
England. Dear to British hearts. 
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The Duke’s Standard 

'T’he Duke of Edinburgh now 
■*- has his personal standard, a 
miniature of which flies as a 
pennant on the bonnet of his car 
on official occasions. It consists, 
in part, of the Royal Standard, 
and (next to the staff) his own 
standard quartered. In the top 
left quarter are the three lions of 
Denmark, in blue on a field of 



gold, and to the right of this is 
the Greek Cross. In the lower 
left quarter the two black bars 
or pallets are taken from the 
Battenberg arms, and in the 
lower right the Duke’s title is 
symbolised by the Edinburgh 
Rock and Castle in red and 
black on a white ground. - 


SAD STORY OF A SEAL 

TTYeping a pet seal sounds jolly, 
but it is almost certain to 
lead to trouble. 

Two young Italians found this 
out not long ago. Having 
brought a seal to Rome from 
Sardinia, they were faced with 
the problem of making it feel at 
home—figuratively, of course, 
for the bathroom was out of the 
question. 

They decided on a famous 
fountain in Rome, into which 
visitors throw coins. Passers-by 
blinked, but the seal was de¬ 
lighted, obviously in its element. 

Then a policeman came along 
and put his seal on the whole 
business. To put anything into 
.the fountain except coins is for¬ 
bidden, he said, and promptly 
fined the two seal-fanciers, who 
departed sadly in a car with 
their pet. 

They ought to have known 
that when in Rome one must do 
as the Romans do! 

The fun of being a 
Y.I.P. 

lyiosT of us go through life 
with unsatisfied longings 
to do thrilling things like driving 
railway engines, steering ships, 
or even summoning the fire 
brigade. 

We can all envy, therefore, 
the recent achievement of 
Field-Marshal Lord Alexander, 
Governor-General of Canada. 
He went to open a firemen’s 
handicraft exhibition at. a fire 
station in Ottawa which had one 
of those very" exciting slippery 
poles down which firemen slide 
from their bedrooms to reach 
their engine below in a hurry. 

To the amazement of 60 
dignified visitors, down the pole 
His Excellency came sliding! 

“I have always wanted to 
go down one of those things,” 
he explained .to the startled 
onlookers. 


PLOUGH MONDAY 

"NText Monday, in the Cam¬ 
bridgeshire village of 
Hildersham, ploughmen and 
wagoners from local farms will 
go from house to house cracking 
their whips and collecting small 
sums of money towards a feast. 

This custom goes back to the 
times when farm workers had 
12 days’ holiday at Christmas, 
and the first Monday after 
January 6 (Old Christmas Day) 
was celebrated with a final fling. 
It was called Plough Monday. 

Part of the money was at one 
time spent on candles, which 
were kept burning throughout 
the year in the village church. 
This practice came to an end 
with the Reformation, but 
Plough Monday continued to be 
celebrated ; the money collected 
could no longer be spent on 
“plow-lights ” to burn in church, 
but it could be spent on a feast. 

Plough Monday is also ob¬ 
served in the City of London. 
Here, the day is marked by the 
resumption of civic work by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
although they no longer spend 
the day, as of old, visiting the 
City estates and presenting prizes 
at ploughing matches. 

Now, the Lord Mayor merely 
walks in state from the Mansion 
House to the Guildhall, where 
he presides over a special Court 
of Aldermen. 

In the evening, the Lord 
Mayor entertains his household 
and officials of the City Corpora¬ 
tion to dinner. Invitations still 
describe the day with the old 
spelling of Plow Monday. 

Thirty years ago 

'Tiie honours in the race for 
speed in the air have at last 
come to England. Flying recently 
at Martlesham, in Suffolk, Mr, 
J. H. James travelled at the 
amazing speed of 212 miles an 
hour over a measured course of 
a kilometre, thus breaking the 
previous record of 206 miles held 
by the Frenchman M. Sadi- 
Lecomte. The aeroplane used by 
Mr. James is familiarly known 
as the Bamel, and is British, 
built by the Gloucestershire Air¬ 
craft Company. It is fitted with 
a Napier Lion engine of 450 
horse-power. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
January 7, 1922 
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THINGS SAID 

'T'he better England we want 
-*■ must be built on the need 
for us all to do our duty and not 
stick out for our rights. 

Lord Montgomery 

"\Text to the headmaster of 
’ a public school, station- 
masters have the most indepen¬ 
dent and autocratic position on 
earth. Mr. Justice Vaisey 

'The great qualities of the nurse 
—courage, tenderness, self- 
discipline, and cheerfulness—are 
still demanded, and are still as 
freely and generously given as in 
Florence Nightingale’s day. 

Duchess of Kent 

'The English-speaking nations, 
of whom there are 80 million 
in addition to the vast popula¬ 
tion of the United States, are 
standing for law and freedom to 
a degree which can never be 
overset. Mr. Churchill 

T'ulture is a word that makes 
some people reach for their 
guns—like Marshal Goering; 
but 1 do not see how a country 
that is worth living in can get on 
without a reverence for it. 

Lord Radcliffe 


IN THE COUNTRY 


T engthening daylight in 
January begins to fall upon 
dim patches of green under the 
hedgerows; spring is still 
slumbering, but already shows 
signs of stirring. 

During a mild spell at this 
season country-lovers are con¬ 
stantly reminded that we stand 
at the “gateway of the year,” 
that a new page in Nature’s book 
has been turned over. Birds 
begin to tune up in the midday 
sunshine ; growths—pale but 
promising—appear in the nooks 
and sheltered corners of the 
lane ; the brave yellow coltsfoot 
expectantly puts forth its tiny 
buds before the month is out ; 
trailing over, cottage walls are 
sprays of golden-starred jasmine, 
fragrant and beautiful. 

But even when January's 
aspect is wintry, with snow 
spreading a white coverlet over 
the fields, autumn-sown wheat in 
lines of pale green already fore¬ 
tells the harvest that is to be. 

We can now look ahead to the 
time when the daffodils will 
again shine brightly under the 
trees. Fresh hope is born in 
January, “for every day brings 
springtime nearer.” 



Hayes Barton, near East Bndleigh, 
Devon, birthplace of Sir Walter Raleigh 
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The Children's Newspaper, January 5, 1952 

Thrills for schoolboys 
on holiday 

Archie Andrews, the famous ventriloquist’s dummy, was 
chosen to open the 25th (Silver Jubilee) Schoolboys’ Own 
Exhibition at the Horticultural Hall in London this week. It 
will be open until January 12, and will provide a feast of 
delights as well as two new thrills—making parachute jumps, 


and piloting a jet plane. 

The parachute jumping is from 
a full-sized training tower under 
the watchful eyes of the Regular 
Army. Lads can get into harness 
attached to a strong steel wire 
coiled round a drum ; and as they 
jump, mechanism on the drum 
causes the speed of descent to be 
the same as that of a paratrooper. 

IN THE PILOT’S SEAT 

The R.A.F. are running the jet- 
plane thrill. Boys are invited to 
sit in the pilot’s seat of a fully- 
equipped Meteor interceptor cock¬ 
pit ; then, by means of a projected 
film, they receive a realistic visual 
impression of taking off, flying, 
and landing in a 600-m.p.h. fighter 
aircraft. 

. Also at the R.A.F.'s stand are 
model planes taking off under 
their own power and making cir¬ 
cular flights round a pylon to 
which they are tethered. The scale 
models which fly are the Hawker 
P.1067 (one of the new swept-back- 
wing jet fighters), the Avro 707 jet- 
propelled delta-wing research air¬ 
craft, the De Havilland Vampire 
ground attack monoplane, and the 
Supermarine Spitfire. 

The Royal Navy’s display in¬ 
cludes an imaginative feature, a 
future “submarine aircraft carrier” 
as Admiralty experts visualise it. 

Sport, of course, plays a big part 
in the exhibition. At the Daily 


Mail Sports Arena, stars of foot¬ 
ball, cricket, athletics, boxing, and 
so on, appear every day to give 
displays and talks. These are 
followed by “Any questions,’-’ 
and prizes of sports books are 
awarded every day for the 
brightest questions. 

Then there are BBC personali¬ 
ties—Brian Johnston, Robert 
Moreton, Derek Roy, Leslie 
Perrins, Joy Shelton, Jack Train, 
and others. Prizes are offered to 
youngsters who can identify the 
recorded voices of a dozen radio 
stars repeating rhymed couplets 
about Road Safety. 

DRFM-TELFGRAPJIY 

Model-makers will find a fascin¬ 
ating array of galleons and other 
ships. Pet-lovers can study the 
150 budgerigars and the tanks of 
tropical fish. Scouts with a zest 
for signalling can see a demon¬ 
stration of the amazing drum-tele¬ 
graphy used by the natives in the 
West African forests. 

In spite of all the thrills and 
novelties there is one exhibit which 
never fails to draw an absorbed 
crowd; this is the electrically- 
operated “Q” model railway, with 
its 500 feet of track. 

It is all wonderful value for a 
shilling, and you can take Father 
along if you like, if he is willing to 
fork up one-and-ninepence! 


FOOD FADS AND FANCIES 


Eating extra quantities of fish 
and chips will not enhance one’s 
chances of passing an exam, for 
fish is not a brain food. Dr. Hill, 
once celebrated as The Radio 
Doctor, pointed this out in a recent 
lecture when, as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food, 
he exploded certain food fallacies. 

He also “debunked” spinach 
Popeye the Sailor, in the days of 
his fame as a film cartoon charac¬ 
ter, performed prodigies of 
strength by eating spinach; but 
Dr. Hill tells us that there is no 
reason why spinach should give 
us an immediate supply of energy. 

He spoke also of sweets. There 
is an old notion, of which many 
of us heartily approve, that plenty 
of sugar and sweets are essential 
for children. Realising that he was 


ADMIRALS’ HOUSE BECOMES 
A SCHOOL 

After Lord Howard of Effing¬ 
ham had led the English ships to 
victory over the Spanish Armada, 
he made his home in a fine Surrey 
mansion, Reigate Priory. Over 
300 years later another famous 
admiral lived there—Earl Beatty. 

Now nearly 500 Reigate chil¬ 
dren are going to school in this 
fine old building, for it has been 
opened as a secondary modern 
school. 


on dangerous ground, Dr. Hill said 
he was not making a “miserable 
killjoy condemnation of gums and 
gob-stoppers but he underlined 
the fact that sugar provides 
nothing but energy. 

Many people would have pre¬ 
ferred him to leave untouched this 
comforting legend about sweets. 
On the other hand, they should be 
grateful that he has exploded the 
myth that meat and cheese are bad 
for young children. 

Other time-honoured beliefs 
were scorned by Dr. Hill. Eating 
crusts does not make one’s hair 
curl; nor have onions been proved 
a remedy for chest disorders, 
“though they have disturbed many 
human friendships.” Finally, 
carrying a potato about does not 
prevent or cure rheumatism. 


SUBMERGED CHURCH 
REPLACED 

A new church built at Freche- 
ville, Sheffield, has a unique 
symbol carved in the stone over 
the west door. It shows a church 
spire rising out of the water, and 
is a link with the old church at 
Derwent which was submerged 
when the great Ladybower Reser¬ 
voir was made. The new church 
is being built largely with the 
money paid as compensation to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
the loss of the Derwent church. 


NEW KINGDOM IN NORTH AFRICA 


Libya begins another chapter 


An Italian colony before the 
war, and during the war the scene 
of the dramatic setbacks and 
triumphs of our gallant Eighth 
Army, Libya on New Year's Day 
entered a new phase of its history 
and became an independent 
Kingdom. 

Today this Moslem State in 
North Africa is a constitutional 
monarchy like our own. King Idris 
El Senussi having been approved by 
the Libyan National Assembly of 
60 elected members over a year 
ago. Its new Constitution also 
provides for a parliament consist¬ 
ing of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. 

The Senate has 24 members, 12 
of them nominated by the King, 
and the other 12 by the three pro¬ 
vincial councils; for Libya is 
divided into three provinces: 
Tripolitania in the west, Cyrenaica 
in the east, and the Fezzan in the 
south. Every 20,000 inhabitants 
will elect one representative to the 
Lower House. 

Though Libya is a big country 
(679,358 square miles) into which 
our island could be fitted several 
limes, it is largely barren desert; 

—... . 


and it has little more than one 
million inhabitants, most of whom 
live in the area of the capital, 
Tripoli. The Fezzan desert, vast 
though it is, has only about 50,000 
inhabitants. 

Tripoli was founded by the 
Romans about two centuries b.c., 
and farther along the coast to the 
east are the splendid Roman re¬ 
mains of Leptis Magna. Ben¬ 
ghazi, on the coast, is the chief 
town of Cyrenaica, a province 
colonised by the ancient Greeks, 
and relics of their buildings may 
still be seen. 

The Libyan people, including 
many Negroes of various races, 
are Mohammedans, and Arabic is 
their language. They have no big 
industries and their chief exports 
are salt and dates ; but they pro¬ 
duce olive oil, oranges, figs, and 
other fruits in abundance, and it is 
estimated that their date palms 
number three million. 

The Libyans came under Turkish 
rule in the 16th century, but in 
1911 their land was taken over by 
the Italians, many of whom settled 
there, built roads, and started to 
develop industries. 







A native policeman on traffic 
duty in Tripoli 


After the last war Libya became 
a protectorate under British and 
French military administration. 
Now it has been given its indepen¬ 
dence again, but British resident 
officers have been asked to stay 
and help the new Government, and 
British troops and American air¬ 
men to remain to protect the Stale. 



The State Palace of the King of Libya, in Tripoli, and the Gate of Marcus Aurelius, built in A.D. 185 


KEEPING FIT IN WINTER 

10. Walking and Cycling 

If you keep your feet dry and 
your chest and throat protected 
against an icy wind, rambling need 
not be only a summer recreation. 

Seven to ten brisk miles on a 
winter's day should be about the 
right distance. Arrange the mid¬ 
day halt under cover, and have a 
hot drink with your sandwiches. 

Carry two spare pairs of socks 
to change into if necessary. Wear 
a cape rather than a raincoat if it 
is raining. You will perspire less. 

A cycle will give you a wider 
range on a day out. Unless the 
weather becomes too bad, try to 
make a habit of a regular day or 
half-day ride each week; it will 
prove less tiring. 

You can keep out the cold wind 
by a sheet of brown paper under¬ 
neath your shirt. It is the racing- 
man’s trick! 

Wear thick shoes, but if your 
feet and hands become numb with 
cold, dismount and wheel the 
bicycle a few hundred yards. 

If you get soaked through, have 
a hot bath or a rub-down and a 
change of clothes, when you get 
home. V. S. 

Next week: Cross Country 
Running 



The Via Cecilia, main street of Tripoli 


THE DASHING DECATUR 


A statue of a great American 
naval hero is to be erected in one 
of the many U.S. towns that, bear 
bis name—Decatur, Illinois. 

Dashing Stephen Decatur first 
won fame in 1804, when the 
Americans were having trouble 
with Tripolitan corsairs in the 
Mediterranean. These sea-rovers 
had captured the U.S. frigate 
Philadelphia, and has taken her 
into Tripoli harbour. 

So that they should not be able 
to use the vessel, Decatur, with 
great daring, sailed his ship, the 
Enterprise, right into the harbour 
and set fire to the captured frigate. 
Although he was heavily attacked 
by shore batteries he escaped with 


only one of his seamen wounded. 

In the 1812 war with Britain, 
Decatur fought a desperate en¬ 
gagement and captured H.M.S. 
Macedonian ; but in 1815 his flag¬ 
ship, the President, was out¬ 
numbered by British vessels, and 
he was obliged to surrender. 

Next he went back to fight his 
old enemies, the Mediterranean 
corsairs. But his end came in a 
private quarrel, for he was killed 
in a duel with another officer. 

The statue to him will he about 
18 feet high, and a carved relief on 
it will depict the Battle of Tripoli. 
The sculptor is John David Brcin 
of Chicago, a native of Yugo¬ 
slavia. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame © Arthur Milton 



Little more than five Arthur joined the Arsenal 
years ago, Bristol- F.C. straight from school, 
born Arthur Milton, but had to complete his 
23, was captain of national service before he 
the Cotham Gram- could be . prepared for big 
mar School football football. It was his fortune 
team. Today, lie is to have little Jimmy Logie 
an international. to help him. 




Last summer, Bristol folk 
were forecasting that Arthur 
Milton would play for Eng¬ 
land, but cricket was in 
their minds. He has been a 
Gloucestershire county player 
for three seasons, and scored 
1574 runs last year. 


Arthur became Logie’s wing 
partner, and after only 13 
League matches, was selected 
to play for England. When 
Manager Tom Whittaker re¬ 
ceived the news he thought 
it fitting that Logie should 
take the news to Milton. 


ALL-ELECTRIC 

SAFARI 

When the early explorers set out 
on safari through African forests 
and veld they had little to aid 
them; safaris lasted for months 
without any news being received of 
their progress. 

It is vastly different today. 
When Commander Attilio Catti 
left Johannesburg recently on his 
twelfth expedition into the African 
interior, his party carried elaborate 
technical equipment, including 
short-wave radio which will keep 
them in touch with civilisation. 

Old-style expeditions had to 
arrange night-long watches, with 
camp-fires kept blazing to scare off 
marauding animals. The' com¬ 
mander's safari, however, will be 
rather like a travelling power- 
station, for electrical devices in¬ 
clude a charged wire surrounding 
the camp by night. 

Commander Gatti’s methods are 
also designed to counter night 
attacks by mosquitoes. Panels on 
the outskirts of the camp will 
carry lights with “live ” screens. 
Any flying insect attempting to 
reach the light will be killed. 

Some 15 vehicles are accom¬ 
panying the explorer and his 16 
assistants (including a doctor) on 
their long trip. Their main purpose 
is to make a full-length feature film 
in colour and two documentaries. 

Most of the equipment has 
already been shipped from this 
country to Durban. The first 
camera-shooting takes place in 
Natal. The safari will then travel 
northward, through the two Rho- 
desias and Tanganyika to Kenya. 


SAVING OLD-TIME 
RIVER CRAFT 

Two of the most familiar sights 
on Yorkshire’s waterways—the 
Humber keel and sloop—may 
vanish altogether unless a sugges¬ 
tion made recently by a few 
enthusiasts to form a Humber 
Boat Trust to keep one boat of 
each type working is adopted. 

The Humber keel, with her very 
square rig, is not unlike one of the 
ancient craft in which William the 
Conqueror sailed. Its name, of 
course, is immortalised in the 
Newcastle anthem, The Keel Row. 


HE BROUGHT 

Blind people all over the world 
are this week honouring the 
memory of Louis Braille, the blind 
French schoolteacher, who died on 
January 6, 1852. He it was who 
invented the raised, six-dot system 
of writing which bears his name, 
and is taught in schools for the 
blind in every country in the 
world, fie it was who brought 
the joys of reading and writing to 
the sightless. 

Louis Braille was born on 
January 4, 1809, in the village of 
Coupvray, about 26 miles east of 
Paris. He was the son of the 
village harness-maker, and it was 
while playing with his father’s 
tools that he accidentally poked 
one of them into an eye, and as a 
result lost his sight. 

At the age of 10 his father took 
him to the School for the Young 
Blind in Paris, and there Louis re¬ 
mained a pupil until he was 17, 
when he became a junior master. 
Two years later he was promoted 
to professor. 

Young Braille was always trying 
to devise a system of writing which 
could be easily read—and written 
—by his pupils, and thus speed 
up their learning. In the few 
books then available for the blind, 
the letters of the alphabet as we 
know it were in big, raised type, • 


A NEW LIGHT 

which made the books themselves 
cumbersome, and took a long time 
for little fingers to travel over, 
letter by letter, word by word ; nor 
could the pupils write these letters 
easily themselves. 

Louis Braille heard that a 
French cavalry officer had evolved 
a method of representing speech 
sounds by a combination of 12 
raised dots instead of by raised 
letters. But he thought even this 
code still too large to be covered 
by the feeling finger-tip; his 
ambition was to represent the 
whole alphabet by a combination 
of only six dots. 

By 1829, when he was still only 
20, Louis Braille had worked out 
his first scheme. Five years later 
he had revised and perfected it. In 
addition to the letters of the 

X.Z. I.IYK WITH IONA 

Two blocks of granite from the 
island of Iona, the cradle of the 
Church of Scotland, will be used 
in the building of two churches in 
New Zealand. 

One block is to form the founda¬ 
tion stone of the chapel of Iona 
College for Girls, near the New 
Zealand town of Hastings. The 
other wilt go to the Presbyterian 
Church at Lower Hutt, a suburb 
of Wellington. 


TO THE BLIND 

alphabet, it included punctuation 
marks, numbers, and musical 
notation. That his system should 
cover music is not surprising when 
we remember Braille was an 
accomplished musician, and was 
for some time organist of the 
Chapel of the Lazaristes, a church 
about five minutes’ walk from his 
school. 

Although he told the school 
authorities, and also the cavalry 
officer, about his invention, only 
the cavalry officer recognised its 
worth, and it was not adopted in 
the school until two years after 
his death. 

Always delicate, Louis Braille 
died in Paris at the age of 43 and 
was buried in the cemetery on the 
hillside above his native village of 
Coupvray. 

In 1887 a memorial surmounted 
by a bronze bust was erected there. 
One panel depicts the professor 
with a blind boy ; another, at the 
back, shows his alphabet in bronze 
relief and the sighted equivalents 
beneath each symbol. From time 
to time representatives of the blind 
of many countries have gathered 
round this memorial to honour the 
village harness-maker’s son who 
did so much for those of his fellow 
creatures condemned to live ' in 
darkness all their days. 


Tfle Children's Nev/spcper, lanuary 5, 1952 

PALACE OF 
MYSTERY 

The largest area of mosaic floors 
ever discovered is being revealed 
near the village of Piazza 
Armerina in central Sicily. Arch¬ 
aeologists are here excavating the 
villa of a wealthy Roman who 
lived, it is thought, in the middle 
of the fourth century a.d. 

The building is something of a 
mystery. The people who dwelt 
in it must have been rich and im¬ 
portant, but there is no clue to 
their identity, and no reference to 
the place in Roman literature. 

Stranger still, the ruins give no 
hint that the owner had heard of 
Christianity, which had become the 
religion of Rome in a.d. 324. They 
must have been still pagans; and 
there are mosaic pictures of Her¬ 
cules, and Orpheus charming the 
animal world. 

One of the most impressive 
pavements depicts a hunting scene, 
with several lifelike animals and 
men with spears and shields. 
Another shows young women at 
physical training: throwing the 
discus, running, using dumb-bells, 
and so on. Surprisingly, they are 
wearing what we should call “two- 
piece bathing costumes.” 

The whole place is a wonderful 
treasure of the art of the Ancient 
Romans, and there is more yet to 
be revealed by the archaeologist's 
careful spade. 


DARK JOURNEY INTO 
A ROOF 

Workmen at York Minster 
recently undertook a journey that 
had not been made since 1744. It 
was in the Chapter House and in¬ 
volved traversing the cobweb- 
covered beams, through a veritable 
maze of timber, and using worm- 
eaten ladders six centuries old. 

As a result of the investigation 
joiners have now begun to replace 
sections of rotting wood in pre¬ 
paration for a three-year task of 
re-leading the Chapter House roof, 
which will begin in the spring. 
The last time that anyone saw the 
topmost beams of this roof was in 
1744, when the re-lcading cost 
about £500. A survey then made 
of the timber valued it at £1000, 
but today it is worth £12,000. 


SINDBAD THE SAILOR—PICTURE-VERSION OF THE ANCIENT STORY (4) 



Sindbad went home, but soon left on another They found a castle, but to their horror they 
voyage. His ship was blown off its course aud discovered that a giant ogre lived there. lie 
stranded, on a coast inhabited by ape-like men killed one of them, then fell asleep. They 
who carried the crew ashore, left them there, sought a hiding-place but could find none, 
and went off with their ship. Next day the ogre killed another sailor. 


Their only hope, said Sindbad, was to make a After sore trials, Sindbad reached home. On 
boat while the ogre slept. They made a rough another voyage his shipmates saw a large dome 
affair of pieces of wood from the castle, hut as on an island and landed to examine it. Sindbad 
they launched it the ogre came hack with knew this was a Roc’s egg and urged them to 
two others and pelted, them with rocks. avoid it. But they would not heed him. 


What happens when you interfere with a Roe’s egg? See nest week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, January 5, 1952 
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The story so far 

Sarah Seatallan, with her friends 
Martin Sherwood and the Silver 
Gentleman, is drifting down the 
River Rhone in a boat, in the hope 
of reaching Mont Castillane (where 
her brother Philip is being kept 
prisoner) before her guardian, 
Lord Lydeard, who is planning 
Philip’s death. In the dark, the 
boat has collided with the danger¬ 
ous bridge of Saint-Esprit, and 
the Silver Gentleman has been 
knocked overboard. 

The Caplive of Castillane 

Co swift was the current that the 
dim line of the bridge had by 
now completely vanished into the 
night behind them. 

■ To turn back would have been 
impossible anyhow. With the loss 
of their only steering paddle, they 
could no longer control their 
movements at all. 

“What—what chance had he?” 
Sarah inquired with a catch in her 
voice. 

“He was a strong swimmer. 

But-” Martin broke off with 

a shrug of his shoulders. What 
chance would even a strong swim¬ 
mer have had, thrown suddenly 
into a current which rushed like a 
mill-race under the arches of the 
bridge? And in the darkness, too, 
and the river three-quarters of a 
mile wide? 

Their own position was danger¬ 
ous enough, drifting as they were 
on the fastest river in Europe. 
They might strike another bridge 
—they might get stranded on some 
shoal in midstream—they might 
even be whirled down past 
Avignon and into the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. It was no moment to 
sit still and bewail the loss of their 
friend. 

“Is there nothing we can do?” 
the girl asked. 

“I'm just thinking . . 

jyjjARTiN bent down amidships. 

In the gloom he seemed to be 
straining and struggling with 
something. At last there was a 
splintering of wood. 

“What are you trying to do?” 
asked Sarah. 

“I’ve done it. One of the 
thwarts was loose and rotten—do 
you remember, I warned you not 
to sit on it? I’ve managed to 
break it off.” Martin scrambled 
back into the stern, with the flat 
piece of board in his hand. “Let 
me see—it may do.” 

Cautiously he thrust it into the 
water. The current snatched at it. 
He had to pull it out quickly and 
change his grip. It was awkward 
to hold, but it provided a flat sur¬ 
face to set against the current, and, 
to his immense relief, he felt the 
boat responding. 

“I can steer with this!” he 
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shouted. “Look now—her nose 
is swinging round!” 

It was a rough-and-ready substi¬ 
tute, but at least they were no 
longer completely at the river’s 
mercy. With only a few more 
miles to travel, they should be all 
right. 


And they were. They came to 
Avignon in the dawn-light, 
and their weary eyes brightened at 
the scene. On the rocky heights 
to their left rose the white-walled 
city, with the cathedral and the 
Palace of the Popes standing out 
against a sky of red and gold. 

To the right, watching over the 
French bank, stretched the long 
battlements of Villeneuve, strong¬ 
hold of the Kings of France. 
Between, linking France with the 
territory of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the famous bridge, the 
Pont Saint Benezet, spanned the 
river on its eighteen arches. There 
was an island in the middle, and 
on this island Martin contrived to 
beach their craft. 

They left it there, taking only 
such provisions as they could 
easily carry, walked through the 
fields which covered the island, 
and gained the bridge just as the 
gates of Avignon were opening for 
the day. 

Did You Know . . . 

. . . that Lemmings plunge into 
the sea and swim to their 
death? 



These courageous creatures, 
about twice as big as domestic 
mice, multiply rapidly, and 
when there are too many, 
great numbers leave their 
homes in the central mountain 
chain of Norway and Sweden 
and travel. 

They stop at nothing, on 
through towns, over hills, fear¬ 
lessly crossing rivers and lakes, 
often settling for a time and 
doing much damage to crops. 
Many are killed by other 
animals or die on the way. 

Survivors press on till they 
reach the sea, and, not knowing 
the extent of this new obstacle, 
set out to swim across. At last, 
all are drowned. 


J7ortunately —for the Silver 
Gentleman had always car¬ 
ried most of the party’s money— 
Sarah and Martin had a certain 
sum between them, carried in their 
own purses and also sewn inside 
their doublets in case of emer¬ 
gency. They were thus able to 
hire three reasonable-looking 
horses, together with saddles, and 
set out through the most easterly 
of the city gates, along the road to 
Mont Castillane. 

They had hopefully provided 
themselves with a spare horse for 
Philip Seatallan, but how were 
they ever to get him on to its 
back? 

No doubt the Silver Gentleman 
would have thought of some in¬ 
genious plan, but they had lost 
their leader. They must do this 
thing on their own. 

“We had better begin with a 
look at the castle,” Martin sug¬ 
gested, “and a few discreet in¬ 
quiries in the neighbourhood.” 

J-Jalf-way through the morning 
they sighted their objective. 
The shattered walls rose, dazzling 
white, from a grey-green hill. One 
end looked less ruined than the 
rest, and from a flagstaff on the 
summit of the tall keep a flag 
drooped against the cloudless sky. 

“It looks a proper villain’s 
stronghold,” said Sarah, shading 
her eyes. 

“At least there is a quite ordin¬ 
ary village at the bottom of the 
hill,” he pointed out to encourage 
her. 

They debated whether to ride 
on and inquire at the inn, but 
realised that the approach of two 
riders would be noticed by any 
watcher from the castle ramparts. 
As luck would have it, a peasant 
came along at that moment, and 
they were able to question him. 

“The old Count, messieurs?” he 
echoed, scratching his head. “'Ah, 
he is strange, that one! Strange.” 

“How?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 
“Too many books have turned his 
wits, messieurs. Oh, there is no 
harm in him, but . . 

“Is there a great household in 
Mont Castillane? A large garri¬ 
son?” 

“Household? Garrison?” The 
peasant flung back his head and 
laughed. “The Count has lost 
everything but these few poor 
fields you see. Just two or three 
faithful servants he has, no more. 
He’s proud, mind you, messieurs.” 
The man’s dark eyes twinkled. 
“He never forgets that he’s Count 
of Mont Castillane. He tries to 
keep up his old state. But it is 
make-believe, you understand— 
just a little child’s game!” 

'Jhns was comforting news, as far 
as it went. They gave the 
peasant a coin and rode forward 
through the village and up the 
winding track to the’ ruined gate¬ 
house. It was hard to believe that 
the castle was occupied at all. 

The first courtyard, where they 
left the horses, was as silent as the 
grave. Grass almost hid the 
cobbles. Wild flowers sprouted 
from the w'alls. There was no life 
but the lizards, flicking almost in¬ 
visibly against the dazzling lime¬ 
stone blocks. 

For the third time within the 

Continued on page 10 
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This week hoys and girls have been enjoying 
the fun and excitement at Harrods. Things to do, 
things to see, special menus for luncheon and tea— 
Harrods have thought of everything. And what’s more, 
there are two whole weeks to <ro—so come alone, as often 


as you like, and bring your 

FILM SHOWS—featuring famous 
champions in the world of sport. 

TALKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS 
—a different author and subject 
every afternoon. 

SAILING LESSONS—in a real 
dinghy. 

And yon can watch the making 
Walnut Fruit Bowls, Aluminium 
and Balls, and Footballs. 


friends with you. 

PUPPET SHOWS—and demon¬ 
strations in the Toy Fair. 

SKI LESSONS—by Lotti Smith, 
well-known champion. 

NEEDLEWORK—hints for girls, 
from an expert. 

of Glass Animals, Cane Furniture, 
Saucepans, as well as Cricket Bats 



^PLAYING THE PIANO IS FUN— 
a scries of illustrated talks by SIDNEY 
HARRISON, famous.Television Piano 
Teacher. He will play for you and 
talk to you about your music. 
Thursdays, Jan. 3, 10, 17 at 11.30 a.m. 


Daily until 
JANUARY 19th 



HARRODS LTD 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE CWI 


^moviePROJ ECTOR 

TRIP TO THE MOON Etc 

Amazing offer. A real MOVIE Film Projector. 
NOT TO BE CONFUSED with JWagic Lanterns, 
works off dry battery. The job youngsters 
have been looking for; can give own film 
sliows. Titles: TR T F-f O-TIf E- MOON, TI(Ji 
CIRCUS and A COMEDY CARTOON. ALL 
FOR 10/- including bulb and 3 films. WHITE 
PLASTIC SCREEN, 5/-. ,6 extra titles 1/3 
each. 


Wrens Officers Navy Blue 
Pure Woollen Nap Finish 

OUBLE BREASTED 
VERCOATS Win 

Belted. Smart lapels. Mag¬ 
nificently tailored. Lined. 

Offered at 25/- only. r. & P. 

1/6. Have a nap finish. Lust 
32 to 38. Bust sizes 40 and 
42 4/6 extra. 

A New Purchase 
R.A.F. REGULATION 

Model SHOE 

Men’s black box calf, 
grained uppers. No toe 
caps. A real smart hard 
. wearing shoe, will outlast 
' any ordinary type. BUY 
NOW. Sizes 6 to 12. Solid 
leather or if required with 
additional rubber studded 
PAIR Avon soles, same price. 

„ , , „ Clearance - price 29/6. 

Post, etc. 1/3 Poet, etc., 1/3. 

BRAND-NEW DUFFLE COATS 

LESS THAN 1 PRICE 

58/6 Post, etc. 1/6 

All wool. A bargain that 
is indisputable aud^ surely 
cannot be repeated after 
stocks are exhausted. Regu¬ 
lation model dulfle coat 
incorporated a hood, per¬ 
manent or detachable. 

Ladies’ or Gents’ style and 
giro chest or oust nicasurc- 
suent. Get this warm fleecy 
coat uow before icy weather 
drives up the prico to 
double. Col.; Grey, Blue- 
Grey and Air Forco Blue. 

Free Bumper Book. Binoculars. Toys, Teuts. Episcopes, Clotliing. 
HEADQUARTER &, GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN23), 196-S 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. Open all $<B. Closed 1 




GREAT BANKRUPT STOCK 
Heavy 60 x 80 in. 

BRAND-NEW WOOLLEN 
BLANKETS GUARANTEED 

Post , etc. 1/1 W11 

Tho perfect answer to the short¬ 
age of money and bedding. 
Whipped ends closely woven. 
Beautiful soft fleecy woollen 
mixture. Colours: Grey, Blue 
Grey and Air Force Blue. 3 or 
moro post free. Half Govern¬ 
ment-controlled price. 

GENUINE CANADIAN 
OFFICERS’ 

FLEECY COAT 
LININGS 16'6 

Post, etc., 9d. 

Convert your old raincoat or 
coat into luxuriously warm 
winter cont by buttoning one 
of these detachable UNUSKD 
Canadian Forces soft fleecy 
fawn woollen linings inside 
garment. When spring comes 
take it out. For sizo statQ 
chest for men, bust for women. 


liOOOt»k^- 
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THE ROYAL MAIL! rv. ""I GOLDEN VALUE & 
STAMP ALBUM fs E RlE Sl TRUSTY PACKETS 

An improved and up-to-date edition 
just issued. Wonderful illustrations on 
every page with interestinginformation 
about stamps and hints on stamp col¬ 
lecting. Philatelic terms explained. 

The history of postage stamps and 
pictures of World famous rarities in¬ 
cluding the rarest stamp of all, the one 
cent British Guiana of 1856. 

192 pages. Space for 5,544 stamps. 

REMARKABLE VALUE for 0^. 

SOME OF THE 1/- SERIES 

75 BRITISH EMPIRE ... No. 701 
105 OVERSEAS (All Foreign) No. 702 

21 AIRMAILS .. No. 703 

25 EGYPT No. 704 

30 PICTORIALS (All Mint) No. 710 

24 RUSSIA No. 715 

45 ITALY & VATICAN ... No. 717 

7 TRIANGULARS .No. 720 

36 PACIFIC IS. ... No. 722 
18 PERSIA ... No. 740 

FOR THE BEST VALUE SEE 


SOME OF THE 6d. SERIES 

9 MONACO &, MOROCCO ... No. 499 
10 PERSIA No. 551 

8 MADAGASCAR .No. 560 

9 ST. PIERRE &. MIQUELON No. 566 

14 SAN MARINO ... . ... No. 570 

8 GUADELOUPE -.No. 571 

25 AFRICAN .No. 597 

40 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES No. 600 

40 BRITISH EMPIRE.No. 601 

40 OVERSEAS (All Foreign) No. 602 
12 EGYPT ... ... ... No. 604 

50 BELGIUM &, HOLLAND No. 606 


10 AIRMAILS 
12 RUSSIA 


... No. 609 
... No. 617 



9 CEYLON PICTORIALS ... No. 620 

12 TRANSPORT No. 621 

15 GREECE No. 624 

17 ISLANDS No. 636 

15 EMPIRE PICTORIALS ... No. 664 
15 WORLD COMMEMS. ... No. 665 

25 SWEDEN .No. 878 

33 DENMARK . ... No. 680 

10 BR. WEST INDIES No. 689 
30 HUNGARY .No. 697 


AT W00LW0RTHS STORES 


NYASALAND DIAMOND 
JUBILEE PACKET FREE 

Contents: 2 New Pictorials and Giant 

DIAMOND JUBILEE. Just ask to see 
our Amazing ‘quality’ Approvals. Scud 
3d. to cover postage and lists. If you wish, 
you can join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB/’ Sub. 1/-, and Tec. Badge, Member¬ 
ship Card listing fine Gifts and Approvals 
monthly. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 52, 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 


RUSSIAN AIRMAILS—FREE 

3 superb airmails showing bombers in 
flight “ shooting-up” airfield, and dive- 
bombers shooting down German plane. 
Send NOW for these magnificent 1946 
stamps. Free to readers who request 
Approvals and enclose postage 2£d. 

wooecock 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Cumberland. 


We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share ? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN.46), “ LarkhiU” 
237 Hartford Road, Davenham, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


1935 SILVER JUBILEE 

ET A selection of these magnificent ET 
stamps issued to commemorate 25 " 
pr years’ reign of King George V and R 
* now becoming Scarce will be sent * 
F to all applicants for my Discount F 
Approvals. 

t Send 3d. stamp to : C 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD 
(l/CN), 11-13 PHILIP ROAD, IPSWICH 


SEASIDE HOLIDAY STAMP FREE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. If YOU write 
and ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval, the Windsor 
Stamp Co. will send to YOU this 
most desirable stamp ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. It is a large handsome 
stamp issued by HUNGARY, and as 
you can see shows the head of a 
Child and a Children’s Holiday 
Beach Scene complete with sand- 
castle, watering-can and beach balls. 
It is an unusual stamp which will 
add lots of interest and value to 
your own collection. To obtain it 
just write for Seaside Stamp Free 
and ask to see a Selection o£ Windsor 
Stamps on Approval; enclose 2 Id. 
stamp for postage to you and 
post without delay addressed to: 





WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

(Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


ORITISII COLONIALS FREE | 

Are 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL . 
DIFFERENT, of any interest to you? If | 
so, send 4d. to cover postage, etc., and « 
ask to see Approvals. The above offer will I 
then he seat to you (COMPLETELY 1 
FREE), together with an attractive 1 
selection of stamps. There is no obli- I 
gallon to purchase. 1 

A. E- RUDGE 
Millook, Bude, Cornwall. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Coramemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., id., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 


25 


ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


SOUTH POLE Pkt. FREE! 

Something different!! Contains large 
stamp showing map of South Pole; Victory 
stamp actually posted by Research Expedition 
in the desolate icy lands near S. Pole; bcauti- 
’ ful Gilbert Islands Silver Wedding stamp 
showing King and Queen; and many other 
stamps you will want to havo in your collec¬ 
tion (cat. value over 2/6). It is absolutely 
FREE if you request our discount Approvals 
and enclose 2-id. postage. Write at once! 
M. ALLEN (C.I.), 86 Marshalls Road, 
Raunds. Wellingborough, 


4-COLOURED FISH 

Mozambique has recently issued a most 
unusual set of stamps, showing different kinds 
of tropical fish, beautifully printed in four 
colours. I will send a fine little unused set 
of three of these very pretty stamps to all 
applicants for Approvals, enclosing 2£d. 
postage. Mention C.K. 

R. D. Harrison, Roydon, Ware 


TWO King Ceorge VI SETS 

—Special New Year Offer— E 
A Mint Set of DOMINICA (new ■ 
D decimal pictorials) and a Mint Set p 
of Southern Rhodesia Royal Visit ■■ 
C (portraits of Royal Family) will JJ 
“ be sent FREE to all applicants “ 
C for Discount Approvals. Please C 
™ enclose 2jd. postage. ™ 

Malcolm Matson,306LondonRd.,Staines. Middx. 


THIS IS GOOD! 

3-coloured MAP stamp from NIUE in the 
Pacific, German HANOVER FAIR SET com¬ 
plete, handsome Spanish TANGIER, mini 
GRENADA, 5 quaint JAPANESE!! 
All EREE! ! Just ask to see Approvals and 
enclose 2ld. stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (G26) 

41 WaldensPk.Rti. l Horse1l, Woking, Surrey 



STAMPS FROM FALKLAND ISLANDS 
AND * TRISTAN DA GUNHA 

REMOTE ISLANDS IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Discovered 1500 

First Stamp issued January 1st, 1952. 

These stamps, the first new issues 
for 1952, will be sent free to 
everyone asking to see our 
famous Approvals, and 
sending 3d. for postage, 
etc., to Dept. 30.' 

HARRY BURGESS 

& Co., 

PEMEURY, KENT. 


SPORTS SHORTS 


'J’he 5000 athletes who will take 
part in the 1952 Olympic 
Games at Helsinki, will be eating 
fruit and vegetables given by the 
Central Bureau of Horticulture of 
Holland. 

J^ddie Leadbeater, the Yorkshire 
leg-break bowler who was 
flown out to join the English 
cricketers in India, has the unusual 
distinction of getting an England 
cap before his county cap. 

Miss Janet Morgan completed 
a hat trick of victories in the 
women’s squash rackets champion¬ 
ship. In the final she beat Miss 
Joan Curry, who was playing in 
her sixth consecutive final. 

JJy the resignation of Colonel 
R. S. Rait Kerr, secretary to 
the M.C.C. for 15 years, cricket 
has lost one of its greatest adminis¬ 
trators. Colonel Rait Kerr will 
be remembered for his outspoken 
criticisms of the game he loved, 
and his appeals for brighter cricket. 
One of his biggest contributions to 
the game was the re-drafting of the 
laws. 

giR Donald Bradman was batting 
in his effortless way when, 
having scored 22, he was lured 
into an easy caught-and-bowled— 
by his n^year-old son John. This 
took place recently at Adelaide 
during an annual Fathers v. Sons 
school match. 

Well-deserved honour for 17- 
year-old Tony Jordan of 
Cheshire is his selection as reserve 
for England's badminton team to 
meet Ireland on Thursday. Tony 
is one of our most promising 
players. If he is called on to play 
he will have a busy time this week, 
for he has entered in the All 
England Junior championship 
which also begins oh Thursday. 


^drienne Haydon, aged 13, is 
the youngest girl player ever 
to represent Birmingham in the 
Midland Table Tennis League. 
She is the daughter of Adrian 
Haydon, who captained England’s 
teams for some years, and Mrs. 
Doris Haydon, who played for 
England in the Corbillon Cup 
competition in 1938. Like her 
father, Adrienne (or Anne, as she 
is known) is a left-handed player. 

party of British Olympics 
cycling “possibles” are off to 
Paris during the next few days for 
a short period of winter training. 
The four riders—J. Tighe (Scun¬ 
thorpe and R.A.F.), C. Peacock 
(Tooting), L. Binch (Nottingham 
Castle), and S. Gray (E. Midlands 
Clarion)—will stay at a French 
training camp and ride on a 
specially constructed indoor board 
track in Paris. A second party of 
riders may follow. The scheme is 
sponsored by the N.C.U. 

Jim Peters, who set up a new 
Marathon record last summer, 
is determined to be fit when the 
Olympic season dawns. Running 
for the Essex Beagles, he has been 
competing recently in road and 
cross-country events and setting up 
fast times in all his appearances. 
During 1951 Jim Peters achieved 
nine new records. 

David Ross, of South London 
Harriers, was not among the 
original “possibles” A.A.A. selec¬ 
tions for the Olympics. But, deter¬ 
mined to gain a place in the 
steeplechase team, he spends half 
an hour in Kensington Gardens 
every morning, hurdling over the 
park benches and other obstacles 
in one of the most concentrated 
training schedules ever undertaken 
by an athlete. Such determined 
spirit deserves success. 


(Ibe Silver Gentleman Hgain 


Conlinued from page 9 

hour Martin glanced at the prim¬ 
ing of his pistol. Then, easing his 
rapier in its sheath, he led the way 
forward to a narrow archway 
which, • like a black tunnel, gave 
entrance to the inner court. 

He was not quite sure what he 
expected to find. Certainly not 
the view’which met his eyes as he 
emerged into the blinding sunshine 
beyond. 

The inner court had a fountain 
in the middle, dried up and silent. 
Old statues, of pagan Greeks and 
Romans, had been set up along 
one side. On the other, shaded 
from tlie fierce Provengal sun by 
the great keep, was a series of 
cages, in which brightly-coloured 
birds were fluttering and squab¬ 
bling. 

An old man was slowly pacing 
along, feeding them through the 
bars with crumbs from a silver 
plate, which was carried with great 
ceremony by a Moorish serving- 
man. They turned, startled by the 
sudden appearance of the two 
young people. The old man 
clapped his hand to his rapier-hilt. 
The Moor set down the plate and 
whipped out a curved sword. 

“What does this mean?” de¬ 
manded the Count in a piping 
voice, but^with great dignity. 


“Your pardon, my lord.” 
Martin swept oil his hat and 
bowed low. It seemed best to 
come straight to the point. “I 
have an urgent message—for the 
young English lord, Baron Seat- 
allan!” • 

The Count drew himself up. 
“The boy does not receive visitors. 
He is my page.” 

“He is no page—he’s a 
prisoner!” cried Sarah. 

A cunning look crept into the 
old man’s eyes. “Only as these 
are prisoners,” he answered, in¬ 
dicating the birds in the aviary. 
“They are well treated—better 
than Life would treat them in the 
outside world. Yet the foolish 
creatures try to escape, so, for 
their own good, they must be—- 
prevented. I met your English boy 
in Italy. A good-looking boy. I 
took a fancy to him. And what I 
take a fancy to, be it statue or 
precious stone, bird or boy, I— 
collect.” 

“Then I fear I must disturb 
your collection!” croaked a fresh 
voice from the shadow's of the 
archway behind. Pistol in hand, 
Lord Lydeard stepped out into the 
sunshine. 

What can Martin do now? Will 
Lydeard kill Philip Seatallan? See 
next week's instalment. 
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g^g||J[F e MONACO 1951 
rff1 HOLY YEAR 


This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 



to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2|d. 
postage. 


L. E. THOMPSON 

(C.N.), 2 Western Gardens, London, W.5. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

_ (All Different ) 


50 

Airmails 

3/- 

100 

Greece 

31- 

20 

Abyssinia 

3/9 

25 

Guatemala 

1/9 

'50 

Austria 

1 /- 

200 

Hunga ry 

2/3 

50 

Bohemia 

li¬ 

100 

Iceland 

25/- 

50 

Brazil 

ne 

150 

Indo-Cliint 

25/- 

200 

British E-flip. 3/6 

50 

Iran 

2/4 

100 

China 

1/6 

50 

Iraq 

2/6 

25 

Cyprus 

3/9 

25 

Jamaica 

2/~ 

50 

Dutch Indies 2/6 

50 

Mauritius 

12/- 

25 

Ecuador 

1/3 

50 

New Zealand 2/6 

100 

Finland 

31- 

10 

Triangula r» 

1/8 

200 

France 

31 - 

100 

Vatican 

18/9 


WHOLE WORLD: 100. 9d.; 250. 1-10; 
300, 2/3; 500, 4/6; 1,000, 9/-; 2,000, 22/6. 
GIBBONS' 1952 SIMPLIFIED STAMP CATA¬ 
LOGUE (World) 1,431 pages, 1 is tine 30,000 
stamps, 18-6. Post lid. 

Full Price Lists FREE on request. 



H. H. a. VORLEY 


FREE! This magnificent stamp from France 
(the LINER PASTEUR) together with ships 
from CHILI and CHINA to all asking for 
Approvals and enclosing 2Jd. stamp for 
postage. 


BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.), 

NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 

APPROVAL SHEETS 


THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON Sc MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established 1880 

64 = FREE 

W Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. A 
This magnificent offer is for one week 
► only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is i 
k the ideal album for beginners or for a 
f holding duplicates. The cover is most J 
[► attractively designed ,in TWO COLOURS, ^ 

► there are 64 PAGES containing 120 a 
full-sized illustrations with spaces for j 
► new issues. It will hold over 1,500 ^ 

► stamps INDEXED and contaius much a 
useful information. Remember, supplies j 
y are strictly limited, so send TODAY for 
k this absolutely FREE GIFT. Enclose j 
“ 6d. for packing and postage and request j 
t our famous Approvals together with 4 
L illustrated price list of albums, packets a 
r and sets. j 

t LISBURN & TOWNSEND 5 

► ltd. « 

► (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 4 



FREE! 

BRITISH 
COLONIAL 
NEW ISSUE 


This Fine New Issue FREE to all 
requesting our famous discount 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 


STAMP ALBUMS. “ TRIUMPH” Fast 
Bound 336 pages, fully illustrated, 13/3, 
Post Free. “IMPROVED” 192 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, 5/6, Post Free. 
TWEEZERS 2/9. MAGNIFYING 
GLASSES 1/3. “SWOP” BOOKS 2/9 
. and 4/6 each. Post Free. 


R. & E. WILLIAMS (o. P t. c N) 

28 Farm Close, Ickenham, Mdx. 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 


6,000 Revs. 
Per Min. 



2/11 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 


Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple assembly to make 
this working Electric Motor. Great 
technical, instructive and entertaining 
boy’s toy. . Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/2. 

Wm. PEHN, LTD. (Dept. CV//14), 

585 High Rd., Finchley, London, N.12 


TABLE SOCCER 

Patent No. 638860 

FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 miniature men, ball and goals. F.A. 
ltules adapted. Fouls, Offsides, Corners, 
etc. 1 100% Self-righting PATENT men. 

-Jr THE ORIGINAL GAME with-*- 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

GAME OF 
SKILL! 

Prices 10/11, 
14/11 and 
18/11 post free 
“NEWFOOTY” 
CO. (Dept. A), 
RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 
Send 2d. stamp for further details. 
Sold by leading toy shops. 



CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 6(1. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
different series. 

ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/91; to hold 
100 cards 1/3; to hold 50 cards 9d. 

SPECIAL OFFER 

5 different sets of 50 cards each in 
albums (Player’s and Wills’) 5/-. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “C,” 

42 Victoria Street. London. S.W.l. 


A PISCATORIAL GIFT 

Send now for this 
smashing Stamp 
showing a multi¬ 
coloured tropical 
fish. Enclose 3d. 
stamp requesting 
Approvals to ; 
Dept.“F” 23 South Bar, Banbury. 0X0N. 



n A Hitt f 


500 


25 Algeria ... 1/3 

50 Canada ... 1/6 

25 Chile ... 1 /- 

50 Czechoslovakia l/- 
50 Italy ... 9d. 


ALL DIFFERENT 
209 Different - 1/9 
300 Different - 2/6 


4/- 


20 Liechtenstein 
25 Luxembourg 
25 Peru 

50 Houmania ... 
25 Vatican 


1,6 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

1/9 


All Different. Postage Extra, please. 
Rend for complete list of other bargains and 
details of free gifts. Fine Approval selections. 

CHARLES ANDREWS 
Colne Engaine, Colchester. Essex. 


Write for Approvals and How to Get 

| 500 STAMPS FREE j 

enclosing 2\d. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“Leaping Well,” Crawley Down Road, 
Felbridge, Surrey. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS STAMPS 
FREE 

Large pictorial set free depicting Cat, 
Boat, Coconut Grove and Turtle. Beauti¬ 
fully printed in 2 colours. Just enclose 
2 ^d. postage and request our pictorial 
discount Approvals. 

G. SMITH, P.T.S. (CN 9), 95 OCEAN 
ROAD, SOUTH SHIELDS. 


iFREEUIr 


3" MAGNIFIER with U" 
LENS together with 
WATERMARK DETEC¬ 
TOR and PERFORATION 
GAUGE. 


These Free gifts 
will be sent to 
all applicants for 
my Approvals. 
Send 3d stamp. 


R. POWELL 

89 Craigdale Rd., Romford, Essex. 





V- 
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^OT/L 1 J This fine stamp just 
ilLiJu • issued of New Zealand 
will be given FREE to genuine stamp 
collectors asking for our famous 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 
FRANCIS CURTIS Co., Ltd. 

(Dept. C.AT), 

226 Baker Street, London, N.W.l. 


COMEDIAN ON 
ICE. 

Some thirty years ago, in Min¬ 
neapolis, Minnesota, a young boy 
was laid up for nine months with 
infantile paralysis. Told to take up 
swimming, he was soon fancy div¬ 
ing, and at 16 ice-skating. 

That boy is now an ice-comedy 
star, Heinie Brock, who plays Mrs. 
Crusoe in the ice pantomime at 
Wembley Empire Pool. 

It was during a show in his 
home town that Heinie first turned 
to comedy-skating. He literally 
“fell” for it by taking an inadver¬ 
tent tumble. A fellow-skater told 
him how funny he looked, sug¬ 
gested comedy should be his line, 
and, says Heinie, “I’ve been fall¬ 
ing ever since.” 

Back in the ’thirties Heinie spent 
60,000 dollars of his own in settipg 
up a summer camp for boys in 
Northern Minnesota. The boys 
learned every kind of sport and 
handicraft, and special training 
was given to backward boys. 

Heinie first came to England to 
play in ice shows in 1948, and, 
apart from a recent trip to the 
Continent, he has not left England 
since. It is now his second home. 


CLOSE SHAVES 

We should have to delve a long 
way back to find a razorless world. 
This is revealed in a special 
Razors, Past and Present, Ex¬ 
hibition, open at the Science 
Museum, London, until January 9. 

Exhibits range from a bronze 
razor of ancient Egypt to examples 
of the latest electric dry-shavers ; 
and stages in the manufacture of 
straight razors, safety razors, and 
razor blades are also shown. 

The safety razor is an earlier 
invention tljan is generally sup¬ 
posed, and its variety of forms 
bears witViess to an astonishing 
amount of ingenuity applied to 
avoidance of face-cutting. 

Samuel Pepys avoided this by 
using pumice stone ; and we arc 
reminded at the exhibition that he 
wrote on May 25, 1662: 

“To trimming myself, which I 
have this week done every morning 
with a pumice stone . . . and I 
find it very easy, speedy, and 
cleanly, and shall continue the 
practice of it.” 

It sounds a drastic method, how¬ 
ever, and two years later the 
pumiced Pepys returned to the old 
cut-throat razor which, he wrote, 
“pleases me mightily.” 


SAXON CROSS FOUND 
IN LONDON 

Part of an ancient Saxon cross 
has been discovered under the 
floor of All Hallows, the Toe H 
church in London. It belonged to 
a gravestone, and has on it an in¬ 
complete name, YVERHERE. This 
may have been some important 
patron or member of the church; 
the fragment of a bigger cross, 
found during the war, bore the 
name WERHENWORTH. 

The smaller cross found recently 
still has traces of colour on it. 
The lettering was picked out in 
red, and on the other side was a 
design in black. 

It is thought that both date from 
the 10th or 11th century. 


SKIPPING FOR THEIR 
CORN 

In the village of Carnmoney, 
near Belfast, a skipping champion¬ 
ship has been held for prizes of 
oats, hay, and straw. 

It all began through six-year-old 
Peter Howard asking his father for 
a skipping-rope. His father got 
one for him, and so popular did 
the vogue become that soon the 
whole village wanted to skip. Mr. 
Howard proposed to hold a com¬ 
petition, and on this being agreed, 
rules were drawn up. 

Each competitor had to jump as 
many times in 60 seconds as 
possible. The men competed in 
four age groups, while the ladies 
were grouped together. The prizes 
were a silver cup (for the 
champion), a half-bag of oats, 
a bale of hay, and a bale of straw 
respectively. 

Mr. Billy Kidd turned the rope 
164 times to the minute to become 
the first champion, but it was 69- 
year-old Joe Duncan who received 
the greatest ovation. Two assis¬ 
tants swung the rope while he 
made his effort and won the bale 
of straw. 


STAMP NEWS 

gTAMrs have now been issued for 
Bodia and Laos, two newly- 
created States'in a section of what 
used to be French Indo-China. 

(]eylon is holding a Plan Exhi¬ 
bition at Colombo in Febru¬ 
ary, with progress as its theme, and 
two stamps are to commemorate 
it. 

Jordan’s union with Arab 
Palestine is to be commemorated 
by a special issue. 

Zealand and Australia are 
preparing new stamps to wel¬ 
come Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

A postage stamp has been issued 
in Tokyo to honour the oldest 
Christian' church in Japan. Jt 
pictures the 400-year-old Uragami 
Roman Catholic Church at Naga¬ 
saki, established by St. Francis 
Xavier in 1550. 

The church was rebuilt in 1865 
after Christian missionaries had 
been permitted to return to Japan, 
and has been reconstructed again 
since the atomic bombing of 
Nagasaki in 1945. 


THRIFTY YOUNG 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 

Monmouthshire schoolchildren 
have made a reputation for them¬ 
selves in the National Savings 
Movement. 

One of their most redoubtable 
leaders is Mr. T. T. Williams, 
headmaster of Garnfach School at 
Nantyglo. 

From 1938 to 1942, when he was 
headmaster of a small school at 
Trevil, near Tredegar, pupils and 
parents invested more than 
£12,000, and his present school 
has saved £38,016, or about £4224 
a year, in the nine years he lias 
beerj there. 

Mr. Williams’ aim is to increase 
school saving by another £5000 
before he retires, and we may be 
sure the young people of Gwent 
will help him. 



HOW TO 
RIDE YOUR 

Ism 

CORRECTLY 


USF. the ball of ycur foot for 
| pedalling, and bring the toe 
|! down on the downward 
|S movement. “Ankling” as the 
jfi experts call it uses the full 
power of the leg muscles and 


gives you a much smoother, 
easier ride. 

Pedalling with the instep or 
arch of your foot—as lots of 
beginners do—wastes effort 
and is definitely wrong. . 



m 

JUNIOR ROADSTER. 

SAFETY MODEL 

Look for the “safety model” transfer on the seat tube. 

Light but sturdily built 18 in. frame. Black and chromium 
finish. Wheels 24 in. Dunlop tyres. Chromium plated, up¬ 
turned handlebar. Roller lever brakes. Price £ 10.100 plus 
£ 2 . 9.0 Tax. (Colour finish extra—boy’s Windsor Red, girl’s 
Green.) 

If you're really going to enjoy your cycling 

IT’S TIME YOU SIAO A 

If you'd like a free catalogue, write to 
B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25, Armoury Road, Birmingham 11 




LOOK, SOCCER FANS! 

150 



Both book# ryj£± .. 
sent lor O postage), 
and read. SMASHING ACTION STUDIES AND 
PORTRAITS, CRYSTAL CLEAR. More than 
150 of them, printed on good quality paper, 
PLUS : Puzzle Pages, Biographies, etc., aud 
EXCLUSIVE CHAMPIONSHIP CHARTS 
Newsagents, Bookstalls, *lc., at 1/3 each, 
or send P.O. for 2/9. 

P. S. Publications, 80 Hart St., Southport, Lancs 


A NEW 

BOX OF MAGIC ! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
of all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free 
BCM/TRICKS 

45 Royal College Street, London, N.NV.l 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


Pope Triangular Het 


FREE ! ! I 


MONACO 1951 HOLY YEAR SET 



Yes, we will send this Beautiful Set of 
3 HUGE COMMEMORATIVES (as 
illustrated), ABSOLUTELY FREE to 
YOU. Each stamp is in two brilliant 
colours; 2 are TRIANGULARS, and 
one depicts His Holiness POPE PIUS 
XII. These are undoubtedly the most 
beautiful, historicand fascinating stamps 
of 1951. YOU SIMPLY MUST ADD 


THIS SET TO, YOUR COLLEC¬ 
TION; no philatelist can afford to be 
without them, and they are YOURS, 
FREE! Just ask to SEE a bargain selec¬ 
tion of our Big Discount Approvals, and 
enclose 2|d. for postage. (You are 
under no .obligation to purchase any¬ 
thing I DON’T DELAY, WRITE 
TO-DAY ! 


Pliilalelic Seryiccs (dept, cnd, eastrington, goole, yorks 
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The Bran Tub 


' BIG BABY 

“Do you know, Daddie,” said 
little Jane, looking up from 
her book, “that a baby fed on 
elephant’s milk gained 20 lbs. in a 
few weeks?” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed her 
Daddie. “Whose baby was it?” 
“The elephant’s,” said Jane. 

Riddle-my-town 
JVTy first is in round but not in 
square ; 

My next is in step but not in stair ; 
My third is in water but not in 
wine ; 

My fourth is in plane but not in 
pine. 

The letters you have chosen should 
Spell a Kentish town—or wood! 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Tn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west, and Uranus is in 
the south-east. 
In the morning 
Venus is in the 
south - east; 
Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south. The 
picture shows 
as it may be seen at 
on Saturday evening, 


JACKO TURNS SKATING INTO SKITING 




the Moon 
6 o'clock 
January 5. 


There seems to be little connection 
between skating and kite-flying. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
SOUNDS IN THE NIGHT. 
Dusk was falling as the children 
skirted the Big-woods. 

“Jim says the woods are 
haunted,” muttered Ann uneasily. 

“Rot! Haunted by owls per¬ 
haps,” replied her brother Don. 

“Well, there were some awful 
noises coming from that direction 
last night—nothing like owls hoot¬ 
ing,” said Ann doubtfully. 

“I heard them; it was a fox,” 
Don assured her. 

“ Don is right, Ann,” said 
Farmer Gray. “When a vixen calls 
in the mating season, she makes 
the most ghastly noise. The dog¬ 
fox answers with a double bark.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER - 

Tlie animals’ New Year parly 

the animals’ New Year Which everyone thought a good 


A t 

party, 

All was merry and bright. 

To see the rhinoceros waltzing 

Was truly a wonderful sight. 

The elephants danced with the 
camels, 

The kangaroos partnered the 
bears, 

While sea-lions, tigers, and 
zebras, 

Delighted in musical chairs. 

The spot prize was won by the 
leopard, 


joke. 

And the hyena couldn't stop 
laughing, 

For he’s such a humorous 
bloke. 

The lion made the speech of 
the evening, 

Which even the monkeys 
thought fine. 

Then they all joined paws and 
concluded 

With a chorus of Auld Lang 
Syne. ' ' 


BILLY’S BOXING DAY 


JJilly was thrilled to find a 
.pair of boxing-gloves among 
his Christmas presents. He had 
long wanted - a pair, but 
Mummie had always said that 
if he had them he was sure to 
get a flattened nose or a broken 
tooth.- Evidently she had 
•changed her mind. 

Paul, Billy's friend next door, 
had had boxing-gloves for some 
time, and at Christmas he had 
been given a fine punch-ball. 
At the first opportunity after 
Christmas Billy took his gloves 
into Paul’s house. He came 
back in time for lunch, 

“Billy!” exclaimed his 
mother, raising her hands in 
horror. “You’ve been fighting. 
Who gave you that black eye?” 

Billy went to the mirror and 
grinned gleefully. His first 
black eye! 

“You’ve been fighting with 
Paul,” said Mummie. 

Billy turned quickly. “It 
wasn’t Paul,” he said. 


“Then who was it?” asked 
Mummie. , 

Poor Billy. He wouldn't 
admit that Paul was able to 
give him a black eye—but the 
truth was even worse! 

He looked shamefacedly at 
the ground. “Well, if-you must 
know,” he mumbled, “the 
punch-ball came back and hit 
me!” 

Kitten on the keys 




and straggly. 


But leave it to Jaeko to find a way 
of Unking the two. 

Double meaning 

The two missing words are pro¬ 
nounced the same, but have 
different meanings. What are they? 

'J'ue fragile Scarlet Pimpernel is 
To rest his weary feet. 

And watched the coachman drive 

the - 

Sedately down the street. 

i iim/Siiojg ‘uteojg 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 
'J'he fragile Scarlet Pimpernel is 
found by roadsides, on waste 
ground, and also in gardens. Its 
dainty brick-red flowers have five 
petals, which 
encircle a green 
seed - vessel. 
Each flower 
grows on a 
separate stalk, 
always spring¬ 
ing from be¬ 

tween a leaf 
and the stem, 

which is weak 
The small oval 
leaves are pointed, and have 

smooth edges; underneath they 
are covered with small dots. 

The flowers close up before 

rain ; hence the alternative name, 
Poor Man’s Weather-glass. 

Maxim to memorise 

JJawiness < s wanting what you 
get. 

$ CHAIN QUIZ 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked together, the last two 
letters of the first being the first 
two of the second, and so on. 

1. Scottish religious reformer 
(d. 1572); he helped in the revision 
of the Prayer Book under Edward 
VI; his eloquent preaching did 
much to establish Protestantism in 
Scotland. 

2. Gas of the Earth's atmosphere 
on which all life depends; the 
Earth's most widespread element. 

3. Antarctic land discovered by 
the seal-hunter and explorer John 
Biscoe during a terrible voyage in 
1831-32, and named after his 
employers. 

4. English poet (1788-1824) who 
“awoke one morning and found 
himself famous”; went to help the 
Greeks in their war of independ¬ 
ence against the Turks ; died at 
Missolonghi. 

Answer next week 


soon they were “ Skiting,” 
Jacko called his new sport. 

WILLING TO HELP 
r J 1 HE young man sank back into 
the carriage seat with a gasp. 
“Good gracious!” he exclaimed. 
“I’ve accidentally pulled the com¬ 
munication cord while searching 
in my luggage. I'll be fined five 
pounds.” 

“Don't worry,” said the man 
sitting opposite. “Just give me 
three pounds, and I’ll pretend to 
faint.” 

Diplomacy 

CLEVER old man from 
Manilla, 

Was chased by a savage gorilla. 
But he soothed the huge beast. 

By providing a feast 
Of doughnuts and iced sarsaparilla. 

RIDDLE-IN-RHYME 
M y first is silent, soft and light. 
My second falls in downward 
flight. 

My whole a fragile flower is seen. 
Blooming in clumps of white and 

g reen - Answer next week 
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ENIGMA 

JjjRE man first came, my early 
days began ; 

I ape each creature and resemble 
man. 

I gently creep o’er tops of tender 
grass. 

Nor leave the least impression 
where I pass. 

Touch me you may, but I can ne'er 
be felt. 

Nor ever yet was tasted, heard, or 
smelt. 

Yet seen each day; if not, be sure 
at night 

You’ll.quickly find me with a light. 

Answer next week 

Not in tunc 

Two ladies were sitting at the 
open window. One was listen¬ 
ing to the church choir practising ; 
the other was listening to the 
crickets. 

“How loudly they sing tonight!” 
said the first one. 

“Yes,” agreed the second. 
“And I'm told that they do it with 
their hind legs.” 

THE WRONG WAY 
TyfiTH eagerness much to be 
praised, 

He planted a root of a dahlia ; 

But he planted it wrongside up 
And the sprout headed straight for 
Australia. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle-in-Rhymc 
1'rimrose 
Number Please 
The farmer had 61 
sheep 

Chain Quiz 
Rhone, Nero, 

Robespierre, 

Remus 
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FOREIGN 
MATCHBOX 
LABELS FRE£I 

Do you collect matchbox-labels ? 
The Scissors Club has been formed to 
encourage this absorbing hobby. It 
costs nothing to join, and members are 
offered badges, albums and 100 differ¬ 
ent foreign labels—all free of charge. 

There’s lots of fun in being a phil- 
Iumenist (matchbox-label collector)— 
write to-day for the folder that tells 
you all about the Scissors Club, but 
please enclose a 
stamped, addressed 
x envelope. 

SAM SCISSORS 
Norvic Match Co. Ltd. 
33/34 Chancery Lane, 
LONDON. W.C.2. 
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CUT 

OUT 

THIS 

ADVT. 


Nature Study— a new and practical 
approach to the observation of animals and 
birds is encouraged by introducing children to 

DOG • The identification of each breed 
and recording when seen. 

SPOTTING • Instructive outdoor activity. 

• Encourages kindness to animals. 

The first step to an intimate knowledge 
of animal life. 

A leaflet has been prepared to enable observers to 
begin this absorbing occupation. Available free in 
bundles of 50 to teachers and youth leaders from 

EDUCATION ( J ) DEPARTMENT 

NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 

8, Clifford Street, London, W.l. ( 30 c) 


AND HAND TO YOUR TEACHER WHO WILL ARRANGE 
FOR LEAFLETS TO BE SENT TO YOUR SCHOOL 














































































